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I fiecogniz;^ng the persisieince of the cul^ral underlay 
P0rjieati4g B^st Virginia life styles ti^^aji . the research cSvered 
^three areas* ^ <1) cultural values identified nith Appalachian ^ultoire 
endorsed by Best Virginia Extension Agetats ftnd reflected IhtheiA 
f3^#; (2) cultural values that reflect a. distifistiv^ ippalauhian 



iltur^, and (3) tp jihat exte.n.t the endoriienent 'o£'^he«i -vil«ies is 
,4Sspaia ted with effectiveness in extension work, the ritfiiiiotitftt a&dv 
eiidorsjsent of nine selected Appalachian cu;itui^al v>lttji»^^%^ 
love of hope place, melghh^orliness* iBdivi4«alis»# persdnaUiijii V 
•odesty* sense of h.uaor. religion^ aitd traditioialisi) in ^dfelif^nal 
|frogragsing of extensii)©^ agents in B^st Virginia (an AppalacilCa ; 
State): Bof^h Oakpta (a rural Stat^)| attd Ben Jersey (aft utbi^Siate) 
Mere discuBised. ©ata were obtained fros the total |iel4 aBtht 
population iii the three states. Cos i>ari son of Bieans, Ireqittenciejii and 
'percentases of response to. the instr^sent vere utilised for anlly/sis 
of differences between states and groups vithin States^ The study 
concluded that: (1) Best Virginia Agents were sensitive to and 
endorsed l^ppalachian cultural, valueis, especially i^he individualistt 
cluster; (2) differetfcps in the endors^ient of cultural values asong 
the three States' agents indicated tho; continued' existence of an 
App^achian subculture; and (3) a substantial relationship fas found 
aaong age, tenure, and effectiveness of Best Virginia agehts«*the 
olfler and, nore experienced i^gentsviiere xore sensitive. (KB) 
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A STITOY OF CULTURAI..VALUES ■WLy£NCINa'EDUCATIONA% 
• ' " . PROGRAMMING IN ^TEST VIRGINIA 

Xn recognition the apparent persistence of 
tlie cultural underlay permeating in varying degrees th6 . 
'life style of West Virginians today, the research problem 
was three-fold, (l) Which of the cultural values iden- . 
tified with Appalachian culture are endorsed by West ' 
Virginia Extc^nsio'n Agents and reflected- in tl>eir work?- 
(2) V/hich of 'these cultural values seem to reflect a 
distinctive Appqilachi&n subculture? (3) To what extent 
is endorsement of these Vfilues associated with effective- 
ness in extension work? ' , 

' . ' . , Procedure - 

• ,< ,The study was conceptualized in a context in 
v/hich culture was broadly conceived as a way of life and 
the distinctive value structure guiding Appalachian 
behavior,* reflecting the ontological and cosmologlcal 
framework underlying the Appalachian way of life. 

The reflection and endorsement of nine selected 
Appalachian cultural values in educational programming 
of extonsion agents in West Virginia, an Appalachian 
state; North Dakota, a rural, non-Appalachian state;. 



and N^\^ Jer'soy, an urban, rton-»Appalachian state v;ere 
assessed. " i . " 

Data v/ore obtained from' total field agent popula- 
; t ion of the, three study states. Therefore, comparison \ 
of means, frequencies, and pei:centages of response to ' 
the instrument v;ere utilised for analysis of diff ei::ences 
beti/een states and groups within states.* - • 

" ' o . Findings 

1. Wept Virginia agents were foimd to be sensi- 
tive to and endorse Appalachian cultural values v/ith ' 
greatest sensitivity being related to the Individualism 
cluster" of cultural valued r - 

Sensitivity to cultura^l; values was considerably 
influenced by age -and tenure of agents. 

2. Differences in the endorsement of Appalachian 
cultural values among West Virginia, Noi'th Dakota, and 
New Jersey agents indicated the continued existence pf 

an Appalachian subculture in varying degrees. 

Significant differences were found in the degree 
of cultural variability within West Virginia character-- 
izing the heterogeneity of the Appalachian region. 

5. A substantial relationship v/as found among 
age, tenure, and eff ectivenesvS of West Virginia agents. 
' Older, more experienced, more effective agents were found 
to be more sensitive to Appalachian cultural values in 



extension educational programming. V ^ ' 

The fin<^ings of tljie study indficate the desir- = 
ability -Of the development of a training program; to 
sensitize young extension agents to the cultural values, 
of the^ region oh a functional programming level* Train- 
ing designed to fit educational programs into the cxul-- * 
: tural context of clientele, training in the identif ica- 
tioh and understanding of the heterogen^eous character of 
the Appalachian subcul^urei and development of respect 
and appreciation for' Appalachian cultural values would 
serve as basic components of such a program • 
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JlIAPTER I 

^der the captions "The Legacy of Neglect" and 
"The Realities of Deprivation," the 196'* President's Report 
of the Appalachian Regional Commission details the many 
areas in which the Appalachian region lags beJ-dnd American^ 
society. It summarizes its findings as follows: ' / 

• : ' / ■ 

This then, is Appalachia: a nonurban land ,/,/• 
with \a population over 50;percent rural but le^^V- 
, than 10 percent fiar^l^ deeply dnemployedj air to^ \ - 
frequently deprived of ^e ^facilities and services 
of a- modem society; dependent on local ^^^'M^ 
dictions with .an inadequate tak base and too often 
reliant upon tlie marginal /comforts of a welfare; ^ 
economy, 1 / • 

and then ends with: 

» , V rural Appalachia lags- behind rural America/ 
.urban Appalachia lags, behind urbari America 
metropolitan Appalachia lags behind metropoll^tan 
Arfkerica,^ / ^ 

^Thus it is tliat Appalachia hos become/^ymbolic of . 
/' . " ^ ^ ■ \ 

p6verty to Americans; characterized as \a land of poor 

. ■ . . ■'^X ' ■ - ■ ■ ' 

people amidst rich natural resburces* To some observers, 



Appalachian Regional Commission, A Report "by the 
President's Appalachian Regional Commission 1964. Appala- 
chia (vmshington, D. C: Government Printing J)ffioe,~ — — 
1^), p.vl6. ; 

^Ibid .-. p. XVIII. 



A^malachia Is a "prim exampio of colonialism within our' ' . 
ov/n shoros, oharabterized by long time exploitation of . . 
natural and human resourcGS by absentee owners ♦ Tlie yoke 
of'this^type of colonialism has resulted' in the paradox Z^' 
of the nation' s poorest aj^id ihost deprived populace, dwelling 
amid, the nation's richest region in terms of natural 
resources. - ' ' . . 

~ fippalachia has thus been the* perennial target of 
^oveWimenWl programs designed to help the poor. Efforts 
liave repeatedly encountered limited sliccess,^ and from all 

L:. ^ . ■ " , ' ^ ■ ■ 

evide'nce today, the inequities* outlined by the Commission's 
report continue to persist;"^ ■ - ' 

. Developmental programs -need to be based; on v;hat 
people desire with ample provision for. their cooperation ' 
^ndf participation Ih decision making. To attain coopera- 
tion and participation', the CultuV'e must be taken into 
account. The '^impetus ^f or thiis research rises out of the 
proposition that a ma'Jor reason v/hy these urograms and 

— —f"" 1 — ' ' — ^ ■ . ■ ' s- A ' 

^John Fetterman, "A Bold. Idea for a New Appala- 
'Chia," in Appalachia i n_ the Sixties ^ ed. by David S. " V/alls 
and John Stephensqn (l.exington; University of .Kentucky. 
1972), pp. 252^233. ^ ^ 



, ..- ., ( 

An example of limited sued ^ss^ by government v/as ' • 
the Homestead Project launched by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration in the-depths of the depression at Arthurdale and 
Valley Bpnd, Vfest i^4.rginia . ; The. project, destined to 
failure, was designed to give assistance to destitute coal 
miners by transplanting them | onto homes beads designed to - 
develop self sufficdency. 



others like thera have not met with 'success ia because they 

were imposed upon the people and not developed in .the 

•/ . , • - . . . ^ 

context? of tljeir oUltCir^e and its values. Only-when under- 

'* ^- • • 

stood .in the cultural context and at, the level of the ■ . 
people will programs possess the 'potential for long terin 
corrective aation* . - * . 

• . As, «I6hn Friedman, writing on the Perspectivel-^on / 
the ^rohlen^ of Appalachia, observed in. the ;Aprilv 1968, 
issue of Appalachia , the official Journal of the Apjpala- 

<^hi an iRegional Commission: . ' . ; ' 

^ - ' ■ • j » • , ■ , .' '' r • , 

• Programs such Ss; these will not be easy to 
, . conceive and carry out. They will require a much 

better understanding of the spatial structure of • 
the Region and of th^ social and cultural pat- ' 
N terns of the communities within it. Programs 

focused on people rather than" objects need to be 
, subi^le ^ diversified,} nonbyreaucratic ^ ^ artd respon- 
. sive to their values; they must be conducted by:;' 
very expert hands. Yet for all the problems they 
present , they . are critical components of , a develop- 
ment^strategy for a poor region in a ricjn coun- • 
jpe^:*^ '■ , ■ ■ .. ■ .. ]; .. 

- In a: dempc^atlc- society 

action must be based on support of people if they are to 
bo effective. Of the agencies with a. record of long time , 
•effort in educational programming in tho region^ the 
Cooperative Extension Service has been one of the most - 
effective goveraraental agencies', over a p^iod of time, in 

John Friiedman, "Poor Regions and Poor- Nationa, " 
Appalachia . ■Vo3..vi. Number s (April, 1968), 17. ' 



•Vtprking with people in Appalachia.'^ The progriain has been 
based on., personal interaction with clientele, and knav/l edge 
translated into practical usage. ' These characteristics . 
ha ve^ been deemed necessary for acceptance of education by 
rural Appalachian people:^ Secondly, for the most p*art,^ 
indigenous agents, whose effectiveness may weiq. be attrib^ 
uted to their reflection of the cultural values 'of their 
clientele , have been developed to cari^ out the ^bctension 
program. ' * ' 

It is the position 'bf this research that the - 
effectiveness of p erf orTOanoe of extension agents is re- 
lated to the attitudes and behavior patterns of 'the agents 
arid will vary from situation -to situation. Btirtheymore, ' 
the attitudes and' behavior patterns of indilgenous agents 
are more apt to reflect the value structure of their 
clientele. * v > 

In this research the proposition wldft be tested 
_that_ ef f e^^^^ of extension agents working *in V/est 

Virginia is associated with their sensitivity to ciil^^^^^ 

■'■f ^ — ____ . • . , ' ; 

' 7 . — ' • . . . 

'Gertrude Humphreys, Adventures in Good Livinig: 
(Parsons: McClain Printing, 19721 ^ pp. 303-305 J Guy 
Stev/art, A Touch of Charjsma (Washington, D. C.: (Library 
of Congress Catalog Card Number: 71-96038, 1^6§); ThOm'As 
Ford , . "The Passing of Provincialism, " in The' South ern \ 
Appalachian Region; A Survey ( Lexington : Univers ity of 
Kentucky, 1962). " - / 

ft- ' - • ■ ■■' '"' ' , • • ' ' ' 

0. Norman Simpklns, "A Cultural Appi'oach to the 
Disadvantaged," Marshall University, . 1969, p. 9. (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) ' . 



ally conditioned attitudes and behstvior pattorns. 

. ■■ . ^■ , .: ,;. ■ ^ ; . . ■ ■ 

The Culture of the Region ' ' . 
■ ' . ' . Cultural Or igl^n ' 

Over the years a substantial body of literature has 
been cornpile^ 4>n the Appalachian subculture, the 0cistence 

^ of which" has been argued. This research takes the posi- 
tion that the Appalachian subculture continues to persist 
in varying degrees in the region and failure to recognize 
this has resulted in .ineffective social and educational 
programming. It has been suggested there are four basic 
reasons contributing' to the Appalachian subculture:^ (1) 
the people, v/ho settled the area were rural farm oriented; 
(2") they have alw%s been isolated— physically, socially 
and culturally from the rest of the country, and whenever 
any group is isolated it tends to change less. rapidly than 
other segments of society; (3) the people have^ always 
existed 'on a subsistence economy; and (4) the cultwre of 

' the region is basically Celtic* 

It has tJeen-pointled^ Celtij (Scotch-- 

Irish) background^ is perhaps the most signi/i<!)ant factor 
to be considered in ^i^^'i^g "tl^^ culture of Aiipal|ohian 
people. Although settlers of .Anglo-Saxon, b^rmanic and 
French descent came into the a^ea, th^ Celtic culture 

o' ■ • ' ■ • / ' ' 

•^0. Norman Simpkins, Mo untain Heritage Series . 

Mo. 7. Culture (Morgantovm: V/est ^^Virginia University, 
1973), pp. 1-7. • . / .' 



rtended to absorb them. " These Scsotch- Irish people came to 
America from- northern Ireland, 4,n the early 18th Century. 
Most came' seeking freedom— fr0e4om from religious and eco- 
noraic re strain,ts, and freedom to do much 6s they p3.eased. 
They were untriendly to the institutions of the day. The 
''patterns of settlement show they .were seeking space and 
abl 1 tude . Although considerable numbers were literate , ^ 
^as evidenced by their signing of public documents and V 
possession of books i they abandoned formal education when 
tliey took to the woods* • This was a choice of profound 
significance for the mountaineer* They chose freedom and 
solitude above tht^ accoutennents of ' civilization. 

The Scotch-Irish moved into the "^out-back" country 
of the states forming the frontier in the 1700* s and gradu-^ 
ally filtei?ed into W6st Virginia and the Appalachian 
* region • They formed a buffer zone betv;een the Colonies 
and the Indians ^"^^ 

It so happened, however, the land these people 
s^ttl^d v/as a rich land— 7rich in timber, coal, gasV oil, 
iron ore and other minerals^^ Hence, the country became a 
target for exploitive activities of early industrial 

" ' .V ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

''■^0. Norman Simpkins, Mouj ntain Heritage Series, No> 
, 7i Culture (Morgantown: West Vi rginia^ University, 19^3 ^ i 
pp, 1«7; Loyal Jonos, "The Impact of Appalachian Culture 
on Aspiration" (paper road at an Institute on Expanding . 
Opportunities for Educational<lV Disadvantaged Students i#i 
Graduate School of Social V/ork, Washington, D* C*, June 15- 
2^^ 1967)- 



devolopment. A type ojC Colonialisiri preval?.ed that ox- _ 
ploiteji and deprived people . As the wealth of the land 
was drajAed by outside interests, the people were^left • 
with limited resources, in addition to being,-isolatdd. 
These factors encouraged the development of a society 
isolated from mainstream America, The people continue in. 
their old waysj^ quite content, not knowing the dif f er- 
■ence. ■ ■ ... ■ y, ■■■■ : ■ 

• Cultural Change 

Photladias ccntended^^hat due^^ the physical 
make-UR, isolation and homogeneity of the molmtainculturo 
the Appalachian region has tended to functionvas a gemi-' 
autonomous social system, The system has retaineclior 
modified, independently of the larger American society , 
a particulaif^ set of beliefs and value orientation. The 
value^feystem is a product primeirily of: (1) the value 
orientation and the beliefs of the early settlers, and 
(2) the interaction of the people with the environment in 
relative isolation. He contended that even though the 
Appalachian cultureV ^ relative simple^oher is^ 
by a more complect American culture, the Isolation and 
restriction of interaction leads to the emphasis of some 

''■'^For a general discussi^on see< Harry Gaudill, 
NiRht Comeri to the Cuinberlands ( Boston; Little, Bro\vn 
and Company, 1962); Roy Clarkson , Tumult on the Moun t ain 
(Parsons: McClaln Printing Company, 196^1 )♦ ' , 
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' . ■ " ■ ■ ■ 12 ' ^ ^ ■ ■ , ■ 

values and the do-emphasis o.f others. Due t9 the rela- 
tive^ isolation of 'areas of Appalachla, there has been a ^ 

differential rate of chahgo between mainstream society' 

. , • , " \' ' 

and Appalachian Appalachian peopl6, in many parts .of the 

region, , remain much as they were a,Vpentury~and-a-half 

agoX TiJus, values and traits once held by -most Atneirioans 

live on in varying* degrees in Appa.laohia.'^^ - , . » 

Through the years societal changes have taken 

place influencing the isolation of the region. K^inohg the 



most important changes ofcurring in the last few ^ecades 
have been the rapid improvements in means of mass com- • 
munication and transportation, employment opportunities 
Ih urbaVi centers, and changes in formal education. 
Because pf the cultural deprivatiori that existed. West 
Virginia was a place "to be from." The region has been • 
characterized by heavy out-migration. The limited number 
of in-migrants have tended to be absorbed by. the culture. 

The he^vy out-migration over the last fifty years 
has formed a major bridge with American society, This, ' 
together v/ith radio- and te3^evislon, has impressed the. values 

''•^John H. Photidiasl West Vij^ginians in Thei , r Own . 
State and in C leveland. OMiq . Research Report 5 (Morgan- 
town: ^ West Virginia University, 1969), p. 30. 

■^^Thomas Ford, "The Passing of Provincialism," in 
The Southern ApT^alachlan Region.; A Survey (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky, 1962J. 

14 ' \ * ■ " ■ 

Photidias-, West Vi rf^lnians\ in Their Own State 

and in ^Cleveland, Ohio , p. 33. 
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■ • ■ . - _ . 9.. . -. 

of mainstream society upon the residents of the back ; 

• . ^ ■ . .A ... . 

hollov/s and rui;*al Appalachian people have become more 
avmro of theV standard of living of middle class America* 
This h&s raised desires hnd expectations on the part of 
the people o Education has been viewed as ^ an instrument 
for achieving tKe values of mainstream society Although 
Appalachians have been exposed to the same standards of 
success as low income people throughout the country, the 
opportunities for ach,levihg ^success have been less* 

As cultural change has taken^ place, a shifting 
of values more compatible with mainstream America has 

occurred. At the same tlrhe Appalachian people moved to/ • 

. ■ -» 

urban areas in pursuit of success, they found /the cultural 
' transition so great they recreate^ the^r o\m communities 
to soften the adjustment to the urban society. 

V/hile some values have been more readily displaced 
by the values of mainstream society, others have been more 
persistent and resistant to change. The Appalachian in 
many ways can be considered a marginal man — one foot in 
AppalaChia,. the other' in mainstream America-- and is to be ■ 
found in varying degrees of transition. 



\ ' ''-^ Ibid . > pp. 19-21. • V 

\ ' H. Lewis, "Fatalism on the Coal Industry?" Moun - 

\ ta in Life and V/ork , December > 1970, pp. 5-15 J Berton h. 

\ - Kaplan, B lue H i dpiQ » An Appalachian Com mun ity in Transi - ' 

tion, V/est Virginia University Bulletin^ Series 71 > No. 7-^2 
TMorga'ntovm : ' West Virginia University^ 1971), p.. 135. 
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. •, Statetnent of Problem 

' irecognition Of the apparent persistenoe of the 
cultural underlay permeating In varying degrees the lifo * 
style of V/est Virginians today, ^ purpose o'f the reseafoh 
is to determine: (1) which of the cultural values iden-* 
tified with Appalachian culture are endorsed by We^t- ' v '• 
Virginia extension agents and reflected in ^^t^^ 
(2) which of these selected cultural values seem to re- 
flect a distinctive Appalachian subculture; and (3) the - 
extent to which endorsement of these values is associated 
v;ith effeotiveness in exte^ ^ 

The findings of the research should provide : (1) 
_ insight on the extent to which educational programmers in 
\/est Virginia take into consideration cultural values in . 
working 'With clientele groups; (2) insight on the 
relationship betweein the degree of effectiveness of pro- 
fessional extension agents and the extent to which the / 
value system is given considerationc. 

-The research findings will have specific use in 
training programs for extension agents working in th^ 
Appalachian state. This information V7ill have implica- 
tions for training for a broad range of educational pro- 
grammers, community and volunteer leaders and other agenpy 
personnel involved in educational prograraming' for people 
of West .Virginia. For the indigenous leader, it will help^ 



to develop rational understanding for effective pr^rammlng 
and for 'non-V/est Virginians it v/ill help in' develop in.; the 
cultural sensitivity necessary for effective' programming/ 
F\irther,- these findings should have ira^ for 
performance evaluation of ektpnsion agents. 

It is felt' that the successful implementation, of 
quality programs can be measurably increased through a . 
better understanding , of the nature of .the relationship 
be'tweeri an educational programmer ' s recognition of the^, • 
value system of the people and his or her effectiveness,. 
This understanding will enable educators- to more under- 
standingly function j.n the culture, recognizing the impor-? 
tance of their values. At the same time it will enable 
\ educators to achieve the overall objective of helping 
people gain fuller participation in society and more' 
adequately share in its benefits* 

Hypotheses ^' ^\ 

1. Appalachiaji cultural values are ref|locted in , 
the educational prpgramming^^ extension agents in West 
Virginia. 

',2. The reflection of . Appalachian cultural values 
in the educational programming of extension agenjbs is. 
distinctive to West Virginia as- compared to noh-Appalachian 
states. , 

3. Effective educational programmers in West 



Virginia give greater- attention to Appalachian cultural, 
valufes than loss eff active educational programmers . . 

For purposes ot testing these hypotheses i the 
cultural values comprising the Appalachian vdlue pattern 
v/ere: traditionalism^, familism, religion, individualism, 
personalism, 'neighborline§s> love of home place, sense . 
of humor, and' modesty in being one's self ; The hypothe-^ 
sized uixferences v/ere also tested against the variables 
of age, sex, native or non-native origin, and experience 
or training • 

Conceptual Fran}ev/or|c 
Culture, broadly defined, iB a waiy of life, ^he 
Appalachian subculture thus embraces those fipparent dis- 
^tlnctive patterns of living found in the region which may 
give it an identity and set it apart from mainstream 

American society. Culture, . theoretically ^conceptualized; 

■ . ■ i' ■. ■ ^ 

IS knowledge jwhich exists on a number of interrelated 

17 

levels. On the most abstract level, culture is the 
ontology (ideas about the meaning of being) and the cos-- 
mology (ideas about the meaning of the universe) of a 
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■'David Rothstein, "Culture Creation and Social ^ 
Reconstruction: The Socio-Cultural* Dynamics of Intergroup 
Contact > American Sociological Reviev; , Vol. XXXVII, 
Nuniber 6 (December, • 1972>, pp. 671-678. 



society* It is a system of knowloclge that concepiuallzes 

and describes the nature of man and the natu|^;ofvthe 

universec Ontologlcal and cosmological * conceptualizations 

determine, through questions they a:^^^e to ask, 

the answers to those questions as they are manlfes'^ in 
the-Values and norms of a society. ' 

The second level of culture is comprised of v&lues 
and norms. Values represent the goals of social action 
and norms represent the -rules for attaining those goals. 
These . values and norms are specif ic, to a given culture 
deprived from the ontological and posraological conceptu- 
alizations. These/values give meaning to* life in the 
context of the ontodogical ■ frame- of reference . 

OA the third level, both the ontological and the 
normative levels of culture are manifested by the arti- 
facts of the culture. These artifacts are the tangible 
products of expressed activity.' - 

The focus of attention of this research is bn a - 
pattern of selected valdes that have been suggested as 
being characteristic qf the Appalachian subculture Stu- 
dents pf the culture /Igenerally agree that this is the 
pattern of values rn^'st clearly reflected in the culttirS'."'"^ 
Most of the values are not unique to Appalachia but the 
• 18 

For art indepth discussion, see Review of Litera- 
ture, Chapter II. 



cultural dis-tinctiveness is reflected in the patteiiTi of 
the yalues. Under the umbrella of (traditionalism, | three • . 
disiinct clusters are observabl-e: (l) familism, 'ndighbor- 
liness aind love of homG place; '(2) individualism, personal- 
Isin/ modesty 'and being one's self , and sense of hutrjor; 
and (5) religion. • \ 

j The' following, diagram shows how the Appalachian 

value pattern, with which this research is concerned and 
included in hypothesis number '2, fits into this coiiceptual 
framework. - • i 

Level I "Orxtological and Cosmological Level 
. . /(Overall meaning to -life and Creation) 



■ ✓ 



Level III Values (and Norms) 

■ ;V -. - . r 

> Appalaohian Value Pa tterh 



Familism 

Neighborliness 
Love of Hom^ 
Place / 



Traditionalism 



Individuali^sm 

Personalism 
Modesty and Being 

One's Self ' 
Sense of Humor 



Religion ^ 



CHAPTER II 



. ' , REVIEW OF UTERATURE ^ ^ "^^ 

' T he Appalachian Region . • v 

Appalachia is a region set apart both geographic 
cally and statistically^ Its cormon tie is its mountainqii's 
terrain boldly upthrust bet^^een the prosperous eastern 
seaboard and the industrial Midwest. The Appalachi6n 
Regional Commission defines the area as a highland region 
which sv/eeps diagonally across thirteen states from North- 
ern. Mississippi to S9uthem New York and divides it into 
four sub-regions: southern, central, northern, and high- 
lan%.-^' Other writers 'have definevl the region in similar 
vrays . ^ • • 

Projections of future development of Appalachia 
v;hile indicating an urbani?.ing trend show a strong rural 
persistence. "The_ growing soWice economy . . . will mean 



Appalachian Regional Commission, T he Urban-Ru ral 
Grovrbh Strat egy in Appalachi a. Washington7''D. C. : A^ala- 
chian Regional Commission, September, 1970. 'See map, 
Appalachian Regional-Commission. - 

2 

John C. Qampbell, The Southern Highlander and 
■His Homeland (Lexington: University ot Kentucky Press, 

19^^!}, p. 10; Thomas Ford, "The.Ptii„5sing of Provincialism," • 
* T he South e rn Appal achian Ro gioii: A Survey ( Lexin^jton : 

University of l^entucky, 1962), front cover. '" 
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^ slight acceleration in the rural to urban shift in W.* V.a. 
But W. Va. will- still be far more rural than the nation 
as a whole in 1980."^ Projecting to the year 2000, > 
Pickard predicts »the central zone of the Appalachian 
region, including all of V/est Virginia, will continue to /' 
be rural;; however, the area will be of special "interest 
to planners and officials seeking to solve congestion 
problems on the eastern seaboard. One of the dangers 
facing the region is that of replicating the problems in 
the diffused areas that they will be created to alleviate. 

This study is limited to West Virg-inia, the only 
state completely in the Appalachian region* Pihdings, 
while not generalizable to the totality of the regioni ^ 
are not without regional implications* 

Appalachian Culture 
' Appalachia has been characterised as a region of 
contrasts. It is comprised of variat4k)ns in life style, 
moving from the deep core of relatively great isolation 
at the center ^to the fringe areas that have greater access 

William Miernyk, "V/est Virginia./fn^l^SCU- More 
People, and More Jobs, " V/est Virginia University Magazine , 
B^all, 1973, p. 5- 

L * ' 

Jerome Pickard, "population in Appalachia and the 

United States: Year 2000," Appalachia . Vql. V, No. 7 

. (July- August, 15 2), ' ' 
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to tho largo society. \7ithin this spectrum one finds 
rural and urban familiGS, poverty and affluence, sub- 
siste^nco and comtiiercial farming, ''coal miners and coal 
mine o\«iors, alienation and hope, isolation and communi«..a~ 
• tion."^ Dr. Earl D. C. Brewer described the region as 
■ . "... an interplay between stability and change; isola- 
tion and contrast; the primitive and progressive, Where 
e%se can one find such contrasts. as Elizabethan folklore , 
and atomic reactors; planting by the moon and' scientific 
agriculture; medieval demonology and modern medicine; 
beliefs that God sends floods to wipe- out the sinful as 
in Noah's time and TVA; the primitive Protestant emphasis 
on individualism and the overloaded welfare roles?"''' 

' At the same time, Photiadis pointed out that due 
to the physical makeup, isolation and homogeneity 'of the • 
mountain culture, the Appalachian Region has functioned 
as a semiautonomous social system. The system retained 

or modified a particular set of beliefs upon which Its 
— - - ^ ■ 

N. M. Hansen, iiuralJPqverj^3;_and the Ur ban Gr i sos . 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, "ig?!. "See also 
• Ford, "The Passing of Provincialism," p. 12. 

6 ■ * 

James E. Montgomery and Grace S. McCabe, "Housing 
■ Aspirations of Southern Appalachian Families," Homo Eg o- 
^2J»?-:csJieso8_rch_ Vol. II, No. 1 (September, 1$73), 

'Harry Ernst and Charles H. Drake, "The Lost Appa- 
lachians," Agl^aSihi?; AU\."fch6„S.i^t^^ edited by David S<, 
' V/alls and John- B. S.tSphfe'nson CLexington: University of 

Kentucky Press, 1972), p. !>; see also John Campbell, The 
Southern Hln;hlander and His Homeland, p. X:^. " 

. ^ J 



ideology and value orientations wore based. This belief 
system and its ideology were strongly influenced by two 
things: (1) the beliefs and value orientations of the 
early settlers, and (2) ^tho typ^ of interaction patterns 
fostered by the physical raaker-up of the region »^ 

How much the cultural background and homogeneity 
of the early settlers, the physical make-^up of the region 
and its isolation from '-^-he surrounding culture have con- 
tributed to making Appalachia different in beliefs and 
values from the outside, including rural jpeople elsewhere, 
is difficult to ascertain. •^'^ . \ 

Campbell noted that there are "difficulties in 
the way of writing of \ peoplOj who , while f ori^ing a defi-| 
nite geographical and socialvgroup, we^'d.by no means 
socially homogeneous." Even so, mosVpeople living j 
V/i thin Appalachia have come out of the sub-culture and so' 
share it as a background. / 



8 '■ ^ • 

For a jpopular description of the early Souths; 

Appalachian Society see Harry M. Caudill, Night Comes to 

the Cumberlands (Boston: Little, Brown and Co. > 1%^) . i 

0 ' • ' f ■ 

^John D. Photiadis, "Rural Southern Appalachia 
and Mass Society," C hange . in Rural Appalach ia . edited by 
John B". Photiadis and Uavry K. Schwar-zweller {Philadelphia: 
^. University of Pennsyl^nia Press, 1970), p. 5', . [ - 

•'"^John D. Photiadis/ West Virginians in Their Own 
- State and in Cleveland ^ Ohio."Research Rfiprtrt ^ (Mnrgnh- 
towrj : • V/eJ3t Virginia University, Center for Appalachian 
Studies and Development, 1969), p. 30, 

"^■^Campbell, The Southern Highlander an d His ilonie- 
land, p. XIV. ~ — 
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$io culture- is simply a collection of - traits, but 

oach has its distinctive attributes and emphasis. The . 

distinctive themes bf Appalachian culture in earlier days 

jvere nc/t difficult to identify since they attracted the 

attention of practically all v/ho \MTote about the region. 

In exaraining the, web of mountain life, qr\Q £inds themes, 

of individualism, traditionalism, fatalism and religion ' 

intertwined and generally, thO\\gh not always, supporting. 

Most so-called "mountain traits" are to be found in one 

form or another throughout the nation, ' particularly in 
12 

rural areas. . Photiadis contended that these same values 
have occupied a higher rank in the hierarchy of the value 
orientation *of the rural Appalachian as compared to the 
orientation of those in urb^n centers and those outside 
the 'region. , • . 

To a considerable extent the popular but erroneous 
Impression of a homogeneous mountain culture stems f:'om 
the fact that most contemporary studies have been of 
isolated comraunlties, often 'selected because they reflected 
a way of life rapidly disappearing from the remainder of 
the region. Not only has this bias .created a false imp'res- 
' slon of homogeneity, but it has also tended to obscure the 

* t 

"' — — ■■ '<" .-' > . • ^, . 

IP . 

'Ford, '^The Passing of ..Province* alism,'^ pp. 11-^32. 
13 

■^Photiadis, West Vir/^lnians in Their; Ov;n State and 
in C leveland, Ohio , p. j5?. . ^ ' 
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tronie,ndous cultural changefj that -havo "been taking place 
for many years. 

The Southern Appalachian people., although they 
may lag in their social- and economic development, are 
living in the twentiotli Century. To be sure, they retain 
the imprint of their rural cultural background, but for 
the most part their way of life, their beliefs, their 
fears and their aspirations are not radically different 
» from those of most Americans ^"^^ 

Sociologists and anthropologists have long recog- 
nized that all parts of the culture ^do not change- at an 
equal rate. As a general rule, the technological aspects 
are the first to change, 'followed more slowly by adapta- 
tions of social organization to nev/ techniques. Most 
resistant to change are the sentiments, beliefs dbid values 
of the people. So, we may well surmise that the value 
systems of Appalachian people may still bo rooted in the 
frontier,^ even though the base of the economy has shifted 
from agriculture to industry eind commerce, and the people 

themselves have increasingly concentrated in'^'cities and 

■ u 16 • • 
tovms . - . 

Many of the value systems which could''be considered 



■"■Vord, "The Passing of . Provincialism, " p. 10. 
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characteristic' of the early Appalachian society could 
imdoubtedly, in one form or another, be found in other 
.segments of American society. Factors considered to be ' 
responsible for diff-erentiating Appalachia from other 
cultures, or, more generally differentiating between any 
cultures are the* following: (l) variations within a par- 
ticular type of value system; (2) a combination of certain 
particular value systems; ^or (3) the particular ranking 
of value systems 4-n order of importance. These three 
factors are considered to be the most crucial in dif- 
ferentiating the Appalachian value system from 'that of 
main stream society* , 

Even though in the eyes of some scholars it might 
^ appear that the value system of an Appalachian culture ' 
does not differ, from mainstream American culture, the 
particular pattern- of values 'held by Appalachian people 
may tend to set the culture apart, ' . ■ \ ^ 

Values may be viewed as basic components of our 
personality that are developed to a largo extent during* 
the early years of our life, and change little during the 
rest of oiprlife. - Values are criteria within" an onto- 
logical frainev;Ork v/hich help us decide what is good or bad 
right or wrong, important or unimportant and desirable or 
undecirable. They are basic determinants of behavior and 

17 

• 'Photiadis, Vfest Virginians in Th eir Ovm Sta te 
a nd in Cleve land, Ohio, pp. 29-30. ~" 
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detcrm.ino more stable^ and v/idor arcao oiT bohtwlor than , 
attitudoQ or opinions. Knov/lod^jo of the valuo orientation 
of a given peop;io provides an understanding of their needs 
and motivations. Hence, values constitute the basis for 
the nature and integration of the social system of Appa- 
lachia.-^^ . 

Lewis observed that Appalachian people, referred 

« 

to as mountain people, have the ability to assimilate the 
larger culture if they v/ish. Her observations depict those 
people as bicultural, being exposed to values of the 
greater society as well as to their ovvn heritage. She - 
maintained that they choose values they v/ish to incor- 
porat^ into their lives, --being ready to accept alteniate 
sets if they should prove more appropriate."^^ Ford in 
discussing fatalism, also made reference to this ability 
of Appailachian people to accept v/hichever set ^f values 
that gives most meaning to their immediate sittiation.^^ 

Many, pprhaps most of the significant social 
changes that have come about in the mountains have been 
brought about through migrants bringing back new ideas, 

•'■^John D. Photiadis and B. B', Maurer, Community 
Size and Social Attributes in V/os't Virginia. Research""" 
Report 5 (MorgantownT West Virginia University, Appala- 
chian Center, 197^^), pp. 7-8. 

Lewis, 'iFatalism or the Coal Industry," 
Mountai n Life and V/ ork. December, 1970, pp. 5-15.. 

20 ■ 

Ford, "The Passing of Provincialism," p. 16. 
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nev/ patterns, new values, or having thej.r kinship como to 
their new homes where they loarn about outside folkv/ays 
•and norms. "... My collegues and I are convinced that 
■ the Appalachian kinship system has in many ways contributed 
significantly to the adjustment of migrants and to their 
personal stability. This is an often overlooked and un^ 
appreciated function of the Appalachian family. '^^"^ 

Studies and observations thus provide ample evi-^ 
dence the factors v/hich contributed to development and 
maintenance o^ .the Appalachian subculture have to a great 
extent all but disappeared under the leveling impact of \ 
mainstream society over the past fifty years^ At the same 
time, the subculture has demonstrated a remarkable per- 
sistence, apparent].y continuing as a cultural underlay, 
permeating with varying degrees of intensity, life through- 
,out the region. Hehce, apparently contradictory conclu- . 
sions may be drav/n from studies of Appalachian While on 
the one hand it is still possible to conduct studies of 
isolated communities (Brovm, V/eller, Kaplan, et al . ) fully, 
reflecting the Appalachian subculture of the past, it is ■ 
equally possible for other natives of the region to move 
v/ith the greatest ease and freedom in mainstream society 
without the slightest taint of their cultural heritage 

21 

James S. JBrovm, "The Family Behind the Migrant," 
i^t9PilI?P.!l;\a„i;n_.th^^^^ edited by David S. Walls and 

tlohn B. Stephenson" ("Lexington : University of Kentucky 
Press, 1972), pp. 155-fl56. 



showing or prof es.^lni any personal . Identity with it « Many 
residents, thus, are found who no longer identify with or 
consider themselves Appalachian, yet >many of them may still 
carry much of the Appalachian value pattern. In this they 
exhibit the long standing (Celtic) cultural characteristic 
of lacking cultural identity. 

Xt is precisely this hoterdgeneity of the state of 
cultural change that lies at the hetart of the problem for 
educational programmers. To be s'ensitive to the extent to 
which the cultural heritage is operative among those whore 
least evident or expected, and to be able to function 
effectively among those where fully in evidence is the • 
challenge confronting those who v/ould be involved in the" 
devplOpment of the region. 

Of even greater significance is the task of helping 
Appalachians retain those cultural values and life patterns 
of substance in the past and of meaning today and not 
become lost as. part of the price of greater participation 
in mainstream society. The depersonalization accompanying 
increasing urbanization of society is of ever grov/ing 
concern. In the face of this, the importance of retain- 
ing the person orientation, family and kin relationships ■ 
and basic religious beliefs which give meaning to life Is^ 
(f increasing significance today. Herein, the Appalachian 
subculture may have much to contribute to the urbanized 
culture of mainstream America. ■ 
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Appalachian Value Pattern 

2? ' ' ■ 

V/riters ■ on Appalachian culture generally concur 

on the predominant pattern of values characterizing the 
way of life of Appalachian people. Among these are tra- 
ditionalism, familism, neighborliness, love of ' home place, 
individualism, personalism, modesty and being one's self, 
sense of humor and religion. 

As indicated in the conceptual framework the pat- 
tern of values with which we are concerned may be -system- 
atically considered in the following manner: under the 
umbrella of traditionalism, three distinct clusters of 
values emerge. These will be discussed individually. 



Traditionalism 
As recent as 1970, Brown, Schwarzweller, and Manga- 
1am found in their studies of Beech Creek, Kentucky, that 
". . . tradttionallsra. In short, served "as the standard • 



Jack E. V/eller, Yesterday's People (Lexington: 
The University Press of Kentucky, 1971); 0. Norman Simp- 

Mountain Heritage. Series 7. Culture (Morgantowh: 
West Virginia University, 1973); Loyal Jones, "The Impact 
of Appalachian Culture on Aspiration": Revision of a paper 
road at an institute on Expanding Opportunities for Educa- 
tionally Disadvantaged Students in Graduate Schools of 
Social \7ork (Washington, D. C, June 1^-24, 1967),' Loyal 
Jones, "Appalachian Values," A ppalachians Speak Up . Cora- 
piled by Irmgard Best (Berea, Kentucky, 1972) ; James S. 
Brov/n, Harry K. Schwarzweller, and J. J. Mangalam,. Mountain 
Fam i 1 1 e 3 1 n Tran ;3 1 1 lo^ (Philadelphia: The Pennsylvania ' 
State University Press, 1971); Berton H. Kaplan, Blue 
Ridge, An Appalachian Community in T ransition . Vles^T" 
Virginia University Bulletin, Series" 71, No. 7-2 (Morgan- 
tovm: V/Gst Virginia University, 1971); Ford, "The Passing 
of Provincialise." 
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of jitandards, the legitimating principle integrating the 
various eleii.mts of culture and social structure and there- 
by tending to protect the integrity of this system, main- 
taining stability, and warding off the system-disturbing 
influehcos of modernization."^^. They indicated tradi- • 
tionalism laj^ back of every aspect of the Beech Creek 
.. culture, sanctioning and accounting for the behavior, > 
attitudes, and valued ideas of the people. Most of the 
beliefs and practices v/ere handed down relatively intact 
from one generation to another, and because they v/ere 
^ the beliefs and practices of fatheris and forefathers, they 
were deemed right; they were prescriptions to be followed. 

At the same time, Ford observed that traditionalism 
is a cultural trait that seems strangely out of place in 
a national society that so highly prizes progress, achieve- 
ment and success. Hov;ever prevalent and "strong this value 
was a generation ago, there is evidence that it has sub- 
stantially weakened in recent decades. 

As long ago as 1899 the people were characterized 
as "contemporary ancestors, "^^ and a few years later 
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Harry K. Schwarzv/eller , James S. Brown, and J. J. 
Mangalam, Mou ntain Families in Transition (University Park 
and London: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1971), p. 67. 

^'ord, "The Passing of Provincialism," pp. 15-16. 

V/illiam G. Frqst, "Our 'Contemporary Ancestors in 
The Southern Mountains," Atlantic Month ly. LXXXIII (March, 
1899), pp. 311-.19. ^ — 
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Kophart described the moimtainoer as being bound to the 
past in an amaising way: "their adherence to old ways is 
stubborn, sullen and perverse to a degree that others can- 
not comprehend."^ 

As recent as 1970, Y/eller characterized them as 
"yesterday's people." He observed that while much of 
, American culture has faced so many changes within the last 
hundred years as to leave many people virtually rootless, 
mountain life, as it has continued more or less in its 
sta;^c way, has preserved the old traditions and ideas. . 

Wlile v;riters haye generally agreed that tradi- 
tionalism is a dominant value of Appalachian culture, they 
have not always recognized its interdependence with the 
religious faith which is perhaps the most important factor 
v/hich gives meaning to life (ontology) of Appalachian ' 
people. ' 

. ■ " - ■ . ' ■ ■ X ■ 

... ■ ; V : 

• * ' ■ , i % 

Familism - ^\ ! • { 

Brovm and Schwarzweller indicated that the Appa- 
lachian 'family tended to emphasize family traditions> Pat- 
terns of behavior, attitudes, the manner of dealing with 



^^Horaee Kephart . Our Southern Highlands ( New York i 
Outing Publishing Company, 191j5j, p. 23. " 
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'V/eller, Yesterday's People , p. 33. 

28 ' 

James Brovm and Harry K. Schv/arzv/eller, "The 

Appalachian Family," Change in RuVal Appal achia. eds. 

John D, Photiadis and Harry K,' Schwarzweller (Philadelphia ; 

University of Pennsylvania Preas, 1970), pp. 85-97. 
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everyday problems and criso^ as well as intorfamily friend- 
ship, tics, tend bo remain ^ery similar coneration after 
generation, ^ within a givei^ family, 

' The Appalachian family is less child centered tlian 
tho average American family; mojontadn parents ax^e not as 
pernijLssive, Brown observed, or as non-directive and there 
is more reliance on physical piinishment. The extended 
family provides additional outlets for fulfillment of 

children's emotional needs and affection, Ghilc[ren are 

* 'I 
brought up by parents but kinsfolk share aff ectional roles 

with them. Life in Appalachia, especially ^durii^ frontier 
times, made it necessary for kin group members to look to 
each other for many things and to count on each other in 
times of crises. As a result, the moimtaineer holds, a deep 
respect and abiding loyalty to kinsfolk; "this alone may 
be the key distinguishing feature of the Appalachian fam- 
ily. "'^^ / * 

Dr» Robert Coles, eminent Harvard psychiatrist, was 
quoted in a newspaper account of a tour through Kentucky 
■as observing: "Since families mean a lot, in old ago they 
continue to mean a lot. The elderly are usually spared 
that final sense of abandonment and usolessness so commonly 
the fate of the middle-class suburban aged." 
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Ibid • , p . • 
Article, Lex ington. Lead or , Ji^Jly, 196?. 



'^Teller rToted that the only big pZannod social 
event in the life of the mountaineer is thej family.re- 
union, sometimes attended by several hundred persons. . .. 
The reunion is ysualiy characterized by sumptuous food, 
sinking, preaching and, • o'r addresses by poiitical flg- 
ures. , ' . 

Droi'm concluded in his v;ork with migrant "families 
that the family not only performs the function' of telling 
'potential, migrants at home about ^ob opportunities^ and ' 
motivating them to move to tjie city, but edugates and 

socializes ,thera after they airrive so they know how to 

*. * ' ' . . 

behave in 'the greater society. 

' \The extended family 'provides the individual with 
a haven of safety iri time of eco»omic crises and a social 

psychological cushion in time of personal stress. Recent 

■ ■* ' . < 

eyidence sugges^t^ thqit traditional patterns of .family" 

behavior are being disturbed ^anci that stability of the 

rural Appalachian family is being threatened by the forces 

of_change;7 There is little doubt that- "the Appalachian 

family and the familistic orientations^ of mountaineers 

will play increasingly, 'important roles in- facilitating or 

hindering the ^processes of future regional development J^^^ 
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• Weller, Y jsterd ay^ s' People ♦ p> A9. 

Brown, "Family Behind the Migrant," pr.l5^# 

33 ' ' 

-^-'^Brown and Schwarzweller, "The Appalachian Family, 
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Nelghborliness 

Closely related to the value of familism and the 
extended family is the mountaineer's basiq quality of 
neighborliness and hospitality. Jones saw this, basic 
value as somewhat augmenting the strong indpendenc6 of 
mountain people. Frontier conditions' made it necessary 
for people to help each other to build housek, raise 
bams,: share work and provide shelter and food for trav- 
elers. No greater compliment' could be paid a mouiTtain 
family than referring to them as being "clever." This 
did not refer to cunningness or intelligence, but it 
Indicated they v/ere hospitable and generous with food 
and lodging. 

Love of Home Place 

. ■ V Mountain people never really forget* their place 
of native origin and many return as often as possible. 
The home place is symbolic of the family and reinforces 
the fierce family loyalty felt by the mountaineer. "There 
seems to be a sentimental tie with the people and expe- 
i^^-ences associated v/ith the home place. Simpkins noted 
that the strong attachment to the land and love of thfe 

Jones, "Appalachian Values," p. 113; 0. Norman 
Simpkms, Mou ntain Heritage S e ries 7i Culture (Morgan- 
tovm: V^est Virginia University, 1972 ; , pp. 6-7; Wylene P, 
Dial, Mountain Herita ge Series 6, Langua ge (Morgantown: 
West Virginia University, 19727; p. 3. — 
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hlllfe marks every holiday with large numbers of oars, 
bearing out-of-state license plates, returning to visit 
home and kin." The tie seemp to continue long after they 
have left the area. Further evidence to support this 
strong attachment Is the large numbers of people brought 
back from urban areas and nearby states for burial. 

I ndividualism 

Individualism accompanied by self reliance are . 
perhaps the ihost obvious characteristics of mountain 
people as observed by Campbell. He saw in the Southern 
Appalachian, an American, a rural dweller of the agri- 
cultural class, and a mountaineer who is still more or 
less of a pioneer. His dominant trait is independence 
raised to the fourth power. % 

Heredity and environment have conspired to make 
him an extreme individualist. While railroads and high- . 
v/ays joined the life of the urban Appalachian to that of 
the rest of the country over a century of time, the rural 
Appalachian remained isolated and the existence of the 
pioneer persisted. His independence became intensified. 
Circumstances forced him to depend upon his own action 
until he came to consider Independent action not only as 
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a prerogative but a duty. He v/as the law/* not only in the 
management of affairs v/ithin the liome, .but in the rela-- 
tion of the home to the world without. 

Campbell further noted that time was of little 
importance to th<r*Tf{ountaineer ; tomorrow v/ould do as well 
as today. Disci^plino was exceedingly hard for him to 
endure and he'^/W very apt to be homesick when long away 
from the mountains. Outsiders found it' irritating to 
have plans' interrupted for no reason pther than that the 
mountaineer who had promised to help him "just naturallyv. 
got out of the notion,"-^ 

As Turner observed nearly a century ago in his 
v/ritings of the traits manifested on the frontier, "V/e 
are not easily av/are of the de^ Influence of this indi- 
vidualistic way of thinking about our present condition* 
It persists in the midst of a society that has passed 
av/ay from the conditions that occasioned it."^^ 

In his analysis of individual! smV ICephart put it 
this \'/ay: "Here then is a key to much that is puzzling 
in highland character. In the beginning, isolation was 
forced upon the mountaineers; they accepted it as inevi- 
table and lore it v;ith stocial fortitude until in time 



^'^Ibid., pp. 93-121. 

Frederick J. Turner, "The Significance of -the 
frontier, in American History" in Report of the Historical 
A3sociation, .1893, pp. 199-227. 



they came to love^ solitude for its o\m sake and to find 
compensation in it for lack of society •"•^'^ 

A half century later, V/oller noted that sinao. 
hollows v/here families livpd were separated from other 
liollows and cojnmunl cation was limited, each household 
tended to live a separate life. ^ Through the years this 
.4ias caused the mountaineer to come to admire /th6 man who 
was most independent, both economically and socially. 
The independent and self reliant spirit remains a valuable 
asset of any people. 

Brown, in his-Beech Creek studies, concluded that 
individualism was an obvious characteristic of the per- 
sonality and . . appeared to have been derived from 
the basic tenents of puritanism coupled with a firm belief 
in the ultimat'e rightness of democracy. It provided the 



Beeeh Creeker v/ith an^ unsettling, but driving strength;. 



Personalism , 

V/eller has insightfully pointed out that personal- 
ism is a sty].e of life in the mountains and that the Appar 
lachian person's primary goal is to have a meaningful 
relationship v;ith other members in his family and peer 



^-^Kephart, Our Southern Hip^hlands , p. 306.^ 

^!^Weller, Yesterday's People > p^ 30. 

^'^■''Schvmrzweller, Brov/n, and Mangalam, Mountain 
Families in Transition, p» 214, » 
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gro\ip; Ho is more av/are of person-to-person relationships 
than of a time schedule which must be, kept. Each contact 
is a person to person encounter that takes time/^^ 

Jones observed: "Mountain people tend to acce|)t 
persons as they are. They may not always like other 
individuals, but they are able to tolerate them. They 
tend to judge. others on a personal basis rather than on 
how they- look, their credentials or accomplishments . "^^ 
A high value is placed on the relationships that exist 
with other people. 

Appalachian people ". . .see other people as whole 
individuals," observed Simpkins in his v/rlting on personal- 
ism. Unlike the urban oriented individual who tends to 
see other people as objects in specific roles, the Appa- 
lachian sees the whole person without much role defini- 
tion. 

Modesty 

Most mountain people are modest about their abil- 
ities. It is difficult to determine v/hether this modesty 
is genuine or is a social mannerism* The mountaineer 
believes. he is as good as anyone else but no better. Jones 
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contended 'ho is one of the most egalitarian persons alive* 
This belief In equality coupled with his tendency to be 
satisfied v/ith v/hatever fate deals him, has almost com-- 
pletely removed any competetiveness from his makeup* Ho 
further contended that mbuntaineers have a pretty realistic 
viov/ of themselves — they never believed that man could bo 
perfect, Weller further observed that the Appalachian 
will go to great/ lengths to avoid "situations where< a dif- 
ference of opinrorL_exists* 

Sense of Humor 

Humor has sustained mountain people in hard times* 
Jones sav; the mountain man ^s humor being tied to his con- 
cept of man and the human condition. The mountaineer sees 
humor in rnan^s pretensions to power and perfection and in 
his inevitable failures, Simpkins brought out that a ^ 
practical Jacking kind of humor still exists in the region, 
particularly in the n^ral area:^. 

The humor of Appalachian people is often reflected 
^ in their song, story, and speech, for it^ is here that they 
have mastered the simile and metaphor. Dial stated that 
. • speakers of SoutheiTi r4ountain dialect are past 
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masters of the art of coining vivid descriptions. Their 
everyday conversation is liberally sprinkled with such 
gems as: 'That man is so contrary^ if you throwed him in 
a river he'd float upstream!' or 'She v/alks so slov/ they ; - 
have to set stakes to see if she's a-movin' ! 

Relip^ion • 

Religious values so thoroughly permeate .the culture 
of the Appalachian region that it is impossitile to treat 
meaningfully any aspect of life without taking them into 
consideration. Because these religious values underlie 
so many attitudes and beliefs, they exert complex and ' 
frequently subtle influences on behavior which are not 
alv/ays apparent to outside /observers or even to the people 
themselves. ^ 

V/riters are generally agreed that the culture of 
the people is intertwined with their religious faith. 
Hill, in discussing southern Proteftanism vn:'ote, ". . . for- 
mal theological propositions are always filtered through 
cultural experience . . . the religious factor is not 
official creeds but \7hat people perceive the church's 
truth-claims 'to be, in lino with the cbrSplex of assump- 
tions and pictures v/ith vrhich cultural participation has 



P. 7. 
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^^equipped them." ^ Hudson sav; the religious belief system 
of the rural South being enmeshed v/ith the larger culttire. 
Salvation was seen as pivotal foi' the fundamentalist 
Christian belief-system bnd it enabled the indiyldual to 

., . make some kind 'of sense out of the world in v/hioh 
ho finds himself. Nelson has concluded that the "con- 
sequences of the enmeshing of the religious and the more 
general culture in the South should be assessed. "^-^ 

In a study of religion ip. Vfest Virginia, Photiadis 
observed that "If one were to consider one significant 
part of Apj^alachian culture which appears to be more 
typically Appalachian than other parts, undoubtedly it ' 
would be Appalachian religion, " He S-lao pointed out that . 

* . small size, homogeneity and isolation are attribute 
which form the building of a community social system 
characterized by high cohesiveness and, in tur^, favors 
preservation of old institutional forms, including those ' 
associated to religion and resistent to change. In other 

~ Zg 

^Samuel S. Hill, "The South 's Two Cultures, " in 
Samuel S. Hill, Jr., et _al., Rel igion and the Solid South 
(Nashville, Tennessee: . Abingdon Pre ss , 1972 ) , p . 32 . 
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words, there V/as, and tb ah extent still is, a 'tendency 

■ \ ' / * •» • ■ ' ■ 

in the small community ta\ retain the religion of the early 

settlors,"-^ Bro\m and Scwarzweller-found in their; 
Beech Creek studies that while puritanism of the people 
was not exactly the same as that of early settlers, it , 
was nevertheless a- f orm bf puritani^^jn, and that it was 
woven into one of the fundamental \:alue complexes in the 
culture. A belief prevailed that every man should he 
economically independent and that p^^ was due to 

individual failings. Thus, the "belief system not only 
legitimized but sanctioned the individual's drive toward 
economic success, his concern for the future and repression 
of immediate desires, his hai^d work and his conviction 
that he had within himself the pov/er to ^becpme' • '^^"^ 

Ford observed in his writing that fatalism devel- 
oped in the mountains in response to the same circumstances 
that were responsible for the other-wordly emphasis of 
mountain religion. Both philosophies share the premise 
that life is governed by external forces over which' humans 
have little or no control. This belief seemed necessary 
to withstand the harsliness of mountain life.^'^ Simpkins 
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referring to this same characteristic put it in a much 
more positive light by calling It "situational realism." 

Mauror'^- observed "the heart of pur mountain heri- 
tage lies in q,ur religious ' faith . . . it v/as religion 
that gave meaning to the mountain way of life." 

Joned contended that 

One has to understand the religion of the moun- 
taineer before he can begin to understand moun- 
taineers. In the beginning we v/ere Presbyterians^ 
Episcopalians, and other formally organized 
denominations, but these churches required an-., 
educated clergy and centralized organization, 
impractical requirements in the wilderness, and 
so locally autonomous sects grew up, *These . 
individualistic churches stressed the fundamen- 
tals of the faith and depended on local resources 
and leadership. 

Many social reformers . . . view the local 
sect churches as a hindrance to social progress. 
What' they fail to see is that it was the church 
v/hich helped sustain us and made life v/orth 
living in grim situations. Religion shaped our 
lives, but at the same time we shaped- our reli- 
gion. Culture and religion are Intertwined. 
The life on the frontier did not allov/ for an 
optimistic social gospel. One was lucky if he 
endured. Hard v;ork did not bring a sure reward. 
Therefore the religion became fatalistic and 
stressed rewards in another life. The important 
thing v/as to get religion-- get saved— which meant 
accepting Jesus as one's personal savior. It 
v/as and is a realistic religion v;hich fitted a 
realistic people. It is based on belief in the 
Original Sin, that man is fgllible, that he v/ill 
fail, does fail. V/e mountaineers readily see 
that the human tragedy is this, that man sees so 
clearly v/hat W should do and what he should not 
' do and yet he\ fails so consistently, . , . There 
is strong belJ.of in the Golden Rule. These 
beliefs, and variations on them, have sustained 
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lis, have given our livfeo meaning ar;d haVo helped 
UB to rationali2e our lack of material success • 
Evdry group ' of people must have meaning in their 
lives, must believe in themselves. Religion 
helps to make this belief possible* There are 
few Appalachian atheists* • • • ^ Many of the 
values and beliefs have religious originsj'56 

Kaplan, in his description of the religious life 
in Blue Ridge, most insightfully showed the direct rela- 
tionship of the religious faith to the behavipr of the 
resident^.. "Much of their religious service is concerned 
with open talk about low social and economic status, but 
they believe that the mansion of heaven will compens?ite 
them for their low positions. ^ Indeed, many belieye that 
suffering makes them holier in this life."^*^' 

Impli cations for Pro^^ranimin^ 
Goodenough stated that a community who^^je members 
have strong emotional bonds with one.^another through Joint 
participation in traditional activities is likely to be 
conservative' regarding any changes they feel threaten 
existing ties. Pjioposals for community development that 
threaten activities or objects having this kind of meaning 
for people are sure to be met with resistance. Concerted 
action in resistance may result in development of com- 

56 ' . ^ 

^ Jones, "Appalachian Values," pp. 110-111. 
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rauriity spirit and -promote ovdh more resistance to the 

proposed change. . ' . , 

The personal values of a people determine how they 
react to other people. It is this area of privilege that 
contributes to the complexities and subtleties of social, 
^interaction. "V/e must get to know people intimately if \ 
we are to adjust our behavior to fit well with their 
personal values . . . ."^^ \ 

Likewise, Mead^° observed, "There is no possible 
prescription except this insistence upon taking into 
account the culture and the situation and the individual 
involved. " 

Vfliat implications do the beliefs a-nd values of the 
Appalachian people, as herein presented, hold for those 
who ard actively working to promote social and economic *s 
change in the region? The late Howard Odum^"^ observed 
more than a quarter of a century ago v;ith reference to 
the entire South:' "To attempt ... to reconstruct its 
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agriculture and economy wi thout coining to grips v;ith its 
folk culture and attitudoa would be quite futile." 

Miller, ' v/ritirtg on conducting programs in Appa- 
lachia, observed that "... since the concerns and values 
of low-income people may vary from those of people in the 
mainstream of society, programs v/ill need to be skillfully 
designed in ways which appeal to such concerns if their 
participation is to be sustained once it is obtained," 
and "... program planners need to understand and take 
full account of the attitudes, concerns and environmental 
circumstances of the low-income groups for .which programs 
are intended. " ' . 

The Appalachian value pattern is' an overriding 
influence in the "way of life" in many, parts of the Appa- 
lachian region. This value pattern influences in many 
respects the individual and collective activities of the 
people in Appalachia— even in the cities and urban com- 
munities. In view of the lack of research findings on 
the extent of the adjustment in value patterns of upv/ardly 
Diobile Appalachians in urbanized society over extertUed 
period's of time, a serious gap exists in oxir understanding 
of the process of cultural assimilation. ~ To understand 

Roberb W, Miller, Beryl Johnson, Wil Smith, 
and Frederick Zeller, Approa ches to University Exten sion 
j i^0Cl>.Ji[ii^^ieJlurca Office of Research and 

Development (Mo rgautov-n: V/ost Virginia University, 3 962). 



the Influence of the Appalachian value pattern is e\ 
important requisite to understanding the region. Ml 
studies and programs, therefore, for Appal&chia^ should 
be^ln on this premise. ", 1 . Success in dealing v/ith 
the Apjpalachian culture, on a long time premise, will 
come with adoption of programs Which adapt to ,the cu.l- . 
ture."^5 

i-ortest suggested "... analyzing programming 
sit>stations according to the prevalent societal values 
because our values give meaning, perspective, and impor- 
tance ^to the needs, new technical Idea^, or actions v/e 
experience.'; 

It is Important that agents of change learn the 
culture of his clients in order to be able to design 

s 

intelligent programs for change and forsee the new prob- 
u> ■ 

^lems that such changes will bring. His' ability to learn . 
the culture is enhanced if he has some idea what faces ' 
him. It is intportant to bo aware of the kinds of cul- 
tural differences that exist' and of, the pitfalls to under- 
standing and cqjiimunication that they create. 
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Many of a people's cuctomary beliefs provide the, 

axiomatic undo rp innings for the values explicit in their 

social order. Personal value orientations, on the other 

hand, tend to remaJn unyerbali^^edc It is no simple 

• • 
matter to tailor one's program to local values, since 

values shift from one setting to another.^'' 
y Understanding the social values of a people is 

the' key to understanding their culture. People evaluate 
programs in keeping with their scale of values. If some- 
thing represents what they deem Important, the weight of 
tradition and group sentiment will be behind it. If, on 
the other hand, a program lias little connection v/ith v/hat 
is considered important, it is in for a difficult time. 
One approach is to interpret the program so that it will 

tie in directly with the primary social values of the 
68 

area. 

Goodenough maintained that in whatever guise it 
may appear, it is safe to say that the missionary approach 
to development, in v/hich an agent's objectives is to change 
others lives according to his values, can succeed only 
when ' the olich:>.ts have decided that these are the values 
they v/ish to live by. "Development planning aimed at 
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•transmit bJng tho agent's values to his clients is alrao/^t 
certain to .-Cail," If the object is to help .people irnj^rove 
their material and psychological \vell--bGing, then thfere 
^is need to' tr^ to brinpj ^out changes in their social 
order and the values by which they live onl^ insofar as 
they function to prevent improyement one's clients' 
o\m sense of v;cll--being. V/henever one group' seeks to 
impose rules of conduct on other groups that are incom- 
patible vath the latter' s values, systematic evasil^n 

results 

S 70 

/ Mead observed "When the particular values of a 
given culture are to be used as a vehicle for change^ such 
a use should be planned and applied by those members of 
the culture v/ho share the belief or the aspiration which 
is .to be used." If . memljers of the gi^oup do the planning, 
they vd 11 be "adapting their oVm beliefs, quoting their 
(^ovm texts, rectructuring their ovm lives . . in accord 
dance v/ith their common goals. "If the people themselves, 
steeped , in the traditional wisdom of their culture, trans- 
form the nev; ideas into ncv; impressions of their way of 
life then the dahgers of lack of spontaneity, falseness, 
m^nipulatiori and degradation can be avoided," 

69' • 
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.. thus, a perennial quost-ion is: "How can change 
be introduced with such regard for the culture pattern 
that human values are preserved?"' 

Where prospects for changes in the institutional 
structure to accommodate changes in individual aspirations 
and needs appear to be slight, residents of the region 
accepting nev/ ideas and developing new drives may appear 
to be in the position of getting all dressed up with no 
place to go— pxcept to leave the region. Given this 
situation, one might argue that If increased expectations 
on the part of Appalachian people can not be accompanied 
by increased accoraplishraonts, it could contribute to 
heightened frustreitions and alienation. Thus, the ihtro- 
duction of new ideas into such a system could, in fact, 
•be dysfunctional.' 

One of the things the programmer has to keep in 
minS in bringing about change in the cultural value struc- 
ture and life patterns of Appalachia Is contained in the 
judgment of Herman Kahn, "The question of how people are 
to justify their lives on this earth is one of the most 
crucial issues of tho'last third of the twentieth century. 

'^'^ Ibid . , p. VII. 
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No one has'yot tho \iord,"'^^ 

"... . Hov/ v/o view ourselves and our relat-lonship 
to. others, the environment and the cosmos is what is 
important . . . rural development is about people, their 
v/ell being and what they can become. ""^^^ 
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CHAPTER III 
METHODOLOGY 

The research -hypotheses guiding the collection 
and analysis of data were: (l) Appalachian cultural 
values are reflected in the educational programming of 
extension agents in West Virginia; (2) the reflection of 
Appalachian cultural values in the educational programming 
of extension agents is distinctive to West Virginia as 
compared to non-Appalachian states; and (3) effective 
educational programmers in West Virginia give greater 
attention to Appalachian cu/bural values than less effec- 
tive educational programmers. 

The general methodological approach to the testing 
of these hypotheses ' involved the use of two data collect- • 
ing instruments designed specifically for this study. A 
Kluckho]m (behavioral) type questionnaire based on behav- 
ior response to situations was used to assess the reflec- 
tion of Appa'Jachian cultural values in educational pro- 
gramming of extension agents. The second instrument was 
a Likert type attitudinal scale of eighteen items, designed 
to measure the agents' ehdorsernent of Appalachian values. 
Both instrumants v;ero adminisbei d to extension agents in 
V/oal Virginia, an Appalachian state; North Dakota, a rural 
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non-Appalachian state; and Nev; Jersey, an urban non- 
Appalachian^ state » Agent pff ootlveness In West Virginia 
was asBassod using a seventeen item job related ranking 
guide covering four areas:- competency, leadership, re- 
lationships and professionalism. Effectiveness' for each 
item was rated^ on a five point scale by field adminis- 
t rat or St 

The response to these instruments and a comparison 
of responses to the instruments betv/een states and groups 
v/ithin the states of West Virginia, North Dakota, and Nev/ 
Jersey, constituted the major approach to data analysis. 

^ The Sample 

The samples included the. total county field staff-'- 
of the Cooperative Extension Service from the states of 
West Virginia, North Dakota, and New Jersey. North Dakota 
was selected in order to compare value patterns of agent.<3 
from a non- Appalachian rural state with rural Appalachian 
V^est Virginia. At the sarae^time. New Jersey was selected 
in 02'der to compare value patterns of agents from a non- 
Appalachian urban state v/ith West Virginia i 

Reasons for selecting Cooperative Extension Serydc 
educators for the research included: first, the Coopera- 

''"Field staff, €is uued in this research, consists 
of county extension agents, predominately agriculture; 
home demonstr'ation, predominately home economics; and 
youth agont.s. 
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tivo Extension Service program has demonstrated ability 
and potential in effecting social change through its 
voluntary participatiori based programs and provides, 
therefore /a very appropriate sample for testing the 
hypotheses. Secondly, the Cooperative Extension Service 
programs are statewide in scope, reaching a cross section 
of society--men, women, and children, therefore county 
extension agents located in every county in the state 
should more adequately reflect the cultural values of the 
people in their programs.. And, thirdly, more than twenty 
years ^of field experience as an extension agent in V/est 
Virginia on the part of the researcher provides^ a family 
iarity with extension programs, agents, and people of the 
state, and the implications for practical application of 
the research findings to extension programs. 

Because of the manageable size, the entire popula 
tion of the extension field staff v/as included in the 
.study. In West Virginia one area was designated for pre-- 
testing.. 

The Instrument ■• 
The problem v;as conceptualized in a context in 
v/hich culture was broadly conceived as a way of life and 
the distinctive value structure guiding Appalachian be- 
havior, reflecting the oiitological and cosmologlcal frame 
v/orK underlying the Appalachian way of life. .The Appa- 



V lachian value pattern forming tho "basis of the research 
v/i).s conco! ved under the broad ur/ibre'Ila of. traditionalism, 
rt borisisted of three distinctive clusters: (l) familism, 
. noighborliness and love of home place; (2) individualism, 
personal! sm, modesty, and sonse of hurnor; and (3) religion. 

As previously indicated the research instrument 
consisted of a \mo part questionnaire designed to measure 
•the endorsbment and reflection of cultural values through 
the professiona]. attitudes and behavior of. extension agents. 
The first part of the instrument consisted of a Likert- 
type attitudinal scale of eighteen items designed to mea- 
sure the degree of endorsement of Appalachian cultural 
values. Nine of these were interspersed with nine values 
reflecting middle class American society.'^ 

The second part of the questionnaire consisted of 
a series of nineteen behavioral situations^ common to 
extension programming embodying the nine Appalachian 
cultural values under study. The situations v/ero con- 
structed using the behavioral model of Kluckholm and 
Strodtbeck^^ as a pattern.' Eacli of the nine cultural values 
v/as embodied in two separate behavioral situations. The 

: , , , \ 

2 

'See Appcindix 9'^ for Part 1 of instinament , 

See ApoGndix- 96 for Part. II of instrument. ■ 

''Vlorc.nc.e Kluckholm rsnd P. Strodtbeck 1961, " Varia- 
tions; in Valun Orientations." An anthropological approach 
usod to me-ASurc vtiluo .orientations in five different 
culture;-.. 
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situational statements representing the same value were 
separated and* Intcrj^porBed v/ith other situations through- 
out this part of the questionnaire* Respondents v/ere given 
alternative ansv/ers from whioh to .choose a behavioral re- 
sponse to each situation* The correct response was the. 
behavior most supportive of the cultural value. No 
attempt v/as made to distinguish experienced from projected 
behavior. The ninGteen behavioral situations were con- 
structed in consultation with specialists^ in Appalachian 
culture. : 

Further development and refinement of the instru- 
ment involved a number of different steps: (1) four ... 
groupings of extension^agonts and former extension agents 
v;ere selected f&r extended consultations. Participants 
v;ere chosen on the basis of their establisV^gid competency, 
experience, and familiarity v/ith the cultural patterns of 
V/est Virginia ■people. Each behavioral situation v;as care- 
fully reviev/ed and evaluated for relevancy v/lth respect 
to experience and value reflection; (2) comprehension 
testing v;as then conducted with a small group of urban 
extension home economists; and (3) validity- testing v;ith 
a group of eight engineers of predetermined non-Appalachian 
value orientation. The instrujnent was revised and refined 



3 

Specialists included scholars in the fieJ.d of 
study---9r'thropologist, sociologist, and Appalachian 
re.'jearcVier . • 
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;follov;.in« each succcistuve tosting. A final pretest v;as 
personally administered in an office situation to twenty- 
four field agents from six counties in the Charleston area. 
Based upon the results of the pretest, the" instrument was 
reproduced in final form.^ 

To measure agent effectiveness in West Virginia, 
a five point rating scale' was designed around a cluster 
of seventeen job related activities reflecting competency, 
leadership, relationships, and professionalism. A United 
Stater. Departijient of Agriculture Extension five point 
scjilo was used as a mode] . The instrument was revised 
and refined in consultation v/ith two field^ administrators 
and one state administrator.- Subsequently, the instrument 
was approved by ' the Dean and Director of ExtoDsion and 
staff administrators as the instrument 'for innual staff 
evaluation in 1974 as v;ell as for this research. 

Data Collection 
Understanding and legitimizatioji of the research ■ 
v/as accompli shed through individualized consultation v/ith 
the Dean t^nd Director of thci Cooperative Extension Service 
and field administrators i]i West Virginia. The Dean sub- 

^See Appendix 94 for instrument. 
7 

See Appendix 103 for Agent Ranking Guide. 

^^Coopcrat.ive llxtenjiion Service, "Performance 
Roviev; Criteria for Program and Management Areas." U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Vfoshlngton, D. C. (no date). 
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sequently Icp-.itlmizort the research v/ith the D-iToctors bf 
Extension in North Dakota and Nbw Jersey, who in turn 
legitimized it v;ith their 'field staff. Administrative 
coo|),^ation v;as excellent in the development and implemen- 
tation of the study. 

V/est Virginia data were collected through a per- 
sonally administered questionnaire to 1^56 field staff 
members, 86 per cent of the total V/est Virginia fielcl 
staff, at. five regularly scheduled area staff meetings 
over a fiVe day period in November, 1973, with approxi- 
mately thirty minutes allocated for questionnaire comple- 
tion. - 

o Mail questionnaires v/ere used to collect data from 

North Dakota and Nev;, Jersey. Questionnaires were mailed 

• directly from' the Office of Research and Development, 

V/est Virginia University, to 110 North Dakota field staff 
9 

members. Returns were' received from 96_ respondents which 
comprised an 87 per cent return". A letter legitimizing 
the research v/as sent to staff members by the Director of 
i'^xtension in North Dakota three days prior to their receiv- 
ing the questionnaire. In New Jersey, questionnaires v;ere 
mailed in bulk to the Director of Extension v;ho fon/arded- 
thcjm to 110 staCf Tiienibers accompanj.cd by a legitimizing 
loiter'; Returns v;ure received from 70 respondents which 

9 - ' 

See Apj:;ondlx 109 loi^ letter accompanying mail 
questionnaires to North Dakota » 
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comprised a 70 per cent return ♦ ♦ 

Data for agcjnt rank.ln^j v/ere collected from field 
aclmlnlstra1;prs from the Office of the Dean, 

Data Processin/< a nd Ajialysis 
ResponriOs of the respondents in all sarqples as 
Vfell as the results of the ratings were coded and proc- 
essed lay the V/est Virginia University IBM 306 computer. 
The Statistical Program for Social Sciences (SPSS) v/as 
used to facilitate the summary and analysis of data. 

Since all data were obtained from total field ( 
agent population of the three study £;tates, V/est Virginia, 
North Dakota, and New Jersey, sampling statistics v/ere 
neither necessary or appropriate. Consequently, compari- 
son of means, frequencies, and percentages of response to 
the questionnaire v/ere utilized for analysis of difference 
betv/een states and between groups within states. 

The first hypothesis was tested by determining 
whether V/est Virginia agents were sensitive to Appalachian 
cultural values through their responses to a series of 
beliavloral situational statements and an accompanying 
five point attitudinal scale embodying specific cultural, 
values. Cross tabulation.^ of responses vath age, sex, 
field of study, arid tenure v/.^re examined. Comparisops 
v;cro made betv/cen the number of respondents of the sub- 
;,roup3 giving corc^oot aiiswer.s to jutuational statements 



above the moan and those rbvsponding belov/ the mean. For 
analysis, tv/p age .groups were used: under tv/enty-f xve 
years and over thirty-six years; tenure v/asf broken by 
agents under five years and over eleven years; field of 
study v/as divided into tv;o groups: agriculture and home . 
economics fields and education^ and social sciences fields. 
Item analysis was mad,e? on situational behavioral state- 
ments to determine which cultural values v/ere supported 
by the data. ' ' . . ' . 

The second hypothesis v;as ' tested by comparison of 
responses of agents from West Virginia vath agent rosponsos 
from North Dakota and Nov;- Jersey. Total accumulated 
scores on the five point attitadinal scale^ and total cor- 
rect ansv/ers to situational' behavioral questions v/ere ^ 
used for comparison. Cross tabulations were run on the ( 
total correct ansv/ers against age, sex, field of study, 
and tenure. Item analysis v/as made on individual situa- 
tional behavioral questions to determine which cultural , 
values v:ere fjupported by North Dakota, v/hich were sup- 
ported by New Jersey, and the variable influence on each , 
Two geographically extreme areas of \7est Virginia was 
compared in the .same manner to ■ detonn4|ie " the varying 
'dof'-reos of cultural value influence within- the state. 

To tost the th-ird hypothesis, findings on agent 
rativiC'S v/ore dlvidad into throe gi'oups: effective, 
average, and less effective. Cross tabulations v/ero 
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run cn the ratings of the effective group anA the ratings 
of the loss effective group against' the total accumulated 



1 



score on tho five point attitudinal scale and total cor-* 
rect la^ponses to behavioral situational questions, as 
well as against individual items on the behaviorc? situa- 
tional, instrument. Cross tabulations of agent effective- 
ness were run against age, sex, field of study, and tenure. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 

For ease of analysiti the total . V/est Virginia group 
v;as .dichotomized into sub groupings. Age distribution v/as 
broken into a young group, under 25 years, and/ an older 
group, over 35" years. Field -of study vias divided into a 
group made up of agriiculture and home Economics trained 
agents and a second group trained in less traditional 
fields of education and social sciences. Tenure distribu- 
tion v;as divided into a low group, agents v/ith five or 

/ 

less years' experience, and a high group, agents with 
eleven or morf years* experience, j 

V/ith respect to the cultut'al data, the total V/est 
Virginia group was div-ided on the basis of correct answers 
to situational questions into ^ high and a lov/ group. 
The high group designated thos/e with eleven or more 
(mean 10.6) correct answers and^ the 'lov; grcup designated 
those with -^en or less correct answers'. 

The suJTLTiciry 6f the attitudinal scale v/as divided 
on the basis of d j^ybr;■u but ion' of . total accumulated scores 
to Appalachian values interspersed in the scale into a 
high and a low group. The high group designated those 

59 
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v;ith -thirty-four or more points (mean 3/^3) and the lov/ 
group denignatcd those v;ibh thirty- three or less , points, , 

Table 1 provides a broad picture of the samples 
used in the research. The data indicate a much hif^er- 
percentage of agents in the 25 years and under group in 
V/ost Virginia (22.8%) and in North Dakota (18.8%) than in 
New Jersey (1.35^).' Highly correlated with age is tenure 
where New Jersey indicates less agents (28i29^) with under 
five years' experience compared, to V/est Virginia 
arid North Dakota {h9.0%), 

AID. stateg havQ a greater percentage of male 
agents; however, North Dakota (70. 85^) and New Jersey 
(60.3%) show a much larger group than West Virginia 
(55.9%). Correspondingly, North Dakota (62.5%) and New 
Jersey (36.5%) show more agriculture trained agents than 
West Virginia (28.7%) while West Virginia (29.4%) shows 
larger, groups trained in education than North Dakota 
(5.2%) and New Jersey (25.6%). V/est Virginia agents 
liaye a significantly larger group holding. masters degrees 
•(50.8%) compared "to North Dakota (18.8%) and New Jersey 
(48.7%). 

Of the 136 agents constituting the West Virginia 
sample, 89.0% are native to West Virginia, 8.1% are native 
ho the ApjKrtachian area, and only 2.9?^ are non-Aijpalachian, 
native 3.. 
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TABLK 1 




Age 

23 yeara and 

under 
26 - 35 years 
36 years and 
■ over 

Sex ' 
Male 
Female 

Field. of Study 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Education 
Social Sciences 

Tenure ■ 

Under 1 year 
2-5 years ■ 
6-10 years 
11 20 years 
21 and over 

Highest Degree 
Bachelor 
Master , 

Position 

County Agent 
Horae Demonstra- 
tion Aj^ont 
Agent 



V.^ect Virginia 
(N=136) 



22.8% 
26.5 

50.0 



55.9 
4^.1 



28.7 
25:0 
29.4 
13.2 



11.0 
33.0 
11.8 
19.9 
10.3 



/fO.4 
58.8 

36.0 

24.3 
30.9 



N. Dakota 
(N=96) . 



18. 85^ 
.^6.5 

43.8 



70.8 

,28.1 



62.5 
27.1 
5.2 
2.1 



12.5 
36.5 
10.4 
24.0 
10.3 



01.:; 



3 

10.8 



63.5 

27.1 
2.1 



h\ Jei'soy 
(N=78) ^ 



-1.391 
23.1 

73.1 



60.3 
38.5 



38.5 
25.6 
25.6 
9.0 



0.0 

28.2 
10.3 
38.5 
19.2 



50.0 
48.7 



62.0 

24.4 
9.0 
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Table 2 indicatoii the dogreD, of sensitivity of 
V/est Virginia agents to Appalachian cultural values em- 
bodiod in the nineteen professional behavioral state- 
ments. Of the group-, Qver half (53.65>^) of the agents 
responded corroctiy to eleven or more of the' behc.vloral 
statements, accounting for 50^ of all correct answers. , 
Lens than half of the agents (^6^45^^ responded with fewer 
than eleven correct ansv/ers, accounting for the remaining 
42% of correct responses. The data indicate that West 
Virginia agents generally tend to be sensitive to and tak 
into account Appalachian cultural values in educational 
programming. This is especially so in the Individualism 
value c'j-uster where Personalism {Q9%) ,^ Sense of Humor 
{7lYo) and Modesty (60?0 came through strong. Traditional 
ism (66?^) and Familism (Gl?o) also received 'substantial 
response . 

The influence of age which is highly correlated 
with tenure and thus reflects experience in extension' 
programs is, as one would expect, generally related to 
sensitivity to cultural values". ' The data indicate that 
the older (36 years and over), more experienced agents 
in V/est Virgiiiia are moi'o sensitive to the cultural value 
ombodiod in the professional behavioral statements than 
th*; yoiujgor (;>'^ years or less), less experienced agents. 

\ ' 

I 'or cent of the correct response to situational - 
statericnts v/ero utilii-'.ed. i 
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Thur, the rolativoly substantial proportion of V^est Vir- 
gini1\ agents (22.8%) under 25 years of age and limited 
experience tend to depress or have a levelling-out effect 
upon the demonstrated sensitivity of V/est Virginia agents 
as a whole to Appalachian cultural values. This would 
tend to support the conter9b4on that training of young 
agents, even native to West^Virginia, would be important 
to rationally sensitize them to the cultural values of 
Appalachia. • 

' The data Indicate very little difference in 
sensitivity to the cultural values on the part of male 
(55.3% correct answers) and female (51.7% correct an- ' 
swers) agents as a whole. Hov/ever, significant dif- 
ferences do emerge on sensitivity to specific cultural 
values. Male agents exhibit greater sensitivity to the ' 
values: Sense of Humor (62.2% v^. 39.7%), Modesty (64.5% 
vs. 53.3%), Individualism (59.2% vs. 39%), and Neighbor- 
line£?s (59.2% vs. 45.8%); while female agents demonstrate 
greater sensitivity to the value, Love of Home Place 
(50.0% vs. 33.8%). Sensitivity to the value of Religion 
v/as divided v/i th males strong on one question and females 
on the other. , ^ 

With respect- to field of study, agents were 

gi'ouped by oducationa]. background into tv/o groups: the 
* - ■ '"'i 
traditional ricUls of study, agriculture and home eco- 
nomics compared to the less traditional fields of study 



■ , • .65 

0.C education and social acionces. On the whole the two 
groupf^j shov/ed little differonco in their sensitivity to 
cultural values by the percentage of correct answei's: • 
some slight advantage in favor of .education and social 

. , science training (58.6% V3. 53.4?^). However interestinft 

differences in decree of sensitjivity appeared in relation 
to specific cultural values. Agents with more traditional 
training in the fields of agriculture and home economics 
showed greater sensitivity to the cultural values Familism 
(57.1% vs. 51.85^), Love of Home Place (92. 5?i vs. 28.6%) 
and Religion (47*15^ vs, 29*3%). On the other hand, agents 
v/hose fields of study were in education and^the social 
sciences displayed greater sensitivity to the cultural 
values Traditionalism (46.6?^ vs. 27. 1?^), Neighborliness 
(58.7% vs. l\7^1%) and Modesty {hl.W, vs. 31.9%). 
' Table 3 indicates the degree of endorsement of 

^ V/est Virginia agents to the nine cultural values included 

in the attitudinal scale. Of the total group, 58.9?^ of ' 
the agents indicated significant endorsement and scored 
: more than thirty--foar out of a possible forty-five points - 
on the five point attitudinal scale accounting for 57,OJ^ 
of the total accumulated scores, kl.1% of the agents 
scored "less than points, accounting for h3.Q% of the 
aooumul'jtod scores The data indicate that V/est Virglniii 
fi^ents gonerally endorse Appalachian cultural values in 
educational prograinrfilng. Significant high endorsement 
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v/aa found in the Individualism valuo cluster whore re- 
sponses in the tv;o top categories, very Important and 
'somev/hat important, scores on Personal isra (95. 5?^) , Sense 
of Humor (95.650, and Independence (90. W , along v/ith 
Neighborliness (96.350 ranked high. Modesty (56.6?^), 
Familism (52.9?0, and Religion (51.450 also received 
substantial scores. (See Table 4, page 6S. ) 

While Vfest Virginia, agents endorsed the Appala- 
chian values, data indicate they also endorsed six 6f 
the nine mainstream American values interspersed with 
the nine Appalachian values making up the attitudinal 
sea] o with a mean score falling in the two top categories 
very important and somewhat important. This would indi- 
cate that agents v/orking in Appalachia seem to be accul-r 
turated to a b^cultural environment. 

The data indicate that older agents (58.1%) 
reflect greater endorsement of the Appalachian cultural 
values interspersed in the attitudinal scale than younger 
less experienced agents (hi. 9%). Female agents (66.7%) - 
appear to bo rrioro sensitive to the cultural values than 
male agents (52.6%). It would also seem that agents 
trained in agriculture and home Gcononiics (65 #8%) v/ero 
rnoro sensitive than those agents trained in education 
and social sciences (':31 .79i$) • 

Tn sumrinry, the data from both the attitudinal 
,sc3lo and the professional behavioral situational state- 
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monts Indicate V/est Viz'^ginia extension agents tend to be 
sensitive to Appalachian cultural values and take them 
into confiidoratlon in educational programming, thereby 
supporting the first hypothesis » 

.Greatest sensitivity appears to be related to the 
Individualism cluster of cultural values: Personalism, 
Modesty, Sense of riwnor, and Individualism, Sensitivity 
is also demonstrated for the Pamilism cluster: Familism, 
Neighborliness and Love of Home Place as v/ell as Tradi- 
tionalism and Religion but to a lesser degree. 

The data also indicate the degree of sensitivity, 
to Appalachian cultural values is considerably influenced 
by age and tenure of agents with the older, more expe- 
rienced agents generally indicating greater sensitivity 
to the cultural values. Sensitivity was also somewhat 
influenced by sex of the agent as v/ell as field of ^study 
in relationship to specific cultural values, 

The^ data further indicate that V/est Virginia agents, 
while strongly endorsing Appeilachian cultural values, also 
endorse mainstream American values thus giving support to 
the theory that Appalachian people function in a bicul- 
tural environment. 

Dividing the North Dakota and New Jersey data on 
the name criteria as the Vfest Virginia group previously 
'Joc:v;rli)c:d, Table 5 (f>eo foliov;ing page) compares the 
sensitivity of agents in West Virginia, North Dakota, and 
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TABLE 5 

ENDORSEMENT OF APPALACHIAN CULTURAL VALUES AMONG' \ 
W.ST VIRGINIA, NORTH DAKOTA, AND NEW JERSEY 
AGENTS AS MEASURED BY SITUATIONAL 
STATEMENTS 



Mean 

Correct Responses 
10 • 6 


V/. Va. 

(N=136) 


N» Dakota . 
(N-96) 


N. Jersey 
(N-78) 


11 or more correct 






32,1%' 


responses 






10 or less correct 




60.5 


65.5 


responses 





New Jersey to App^jlachlan cj/itural values as measured by 
their response to the behavioral situation instrument. 
The data indicate West Virginia agents (53.8^),. display • 
considerably greater sensitivity to Appalachian cultural 
values than agents from rural North Dakota (39.5^), or. 
urban Nev; Jersey {y?.,\%) in the number who responded cor- 
rectly to eleven or more of the behavioral situational 
sbateraents. Thus data would appear :to give rather sub- 
stantial support to the second hypothesis indicating the 
continuing existence in V/est Virginia of a distinctive 
Appalachirjn cultural value pattern. " 

Additional supportive evidence is found in Table 6 
where the influcmce of age and tenure in extension v;ork 
\i, Indicated. (Se.e following page.) The data appear t' 
indicate a rolationijhip botv.;een sensitivity to Ajjpalachian 
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cullural values and ejqo ond years of oxpericnce in exten- 
sion programming for V/os-y Vir{;inia agents but not for 
North Dakota or Nev/ Jersey agents. Older, more experienced 
West Virginia agents over ]56 years of age display a 
rr.arkedly greater sensitivity {GO.M, to/Appalachian 
cultural values, than do younger less experienced agents 
iUQ.h%), under 26 years of age, while there is little or 
•no difference on the part of North Dakota and New Jersey . 
agents. This v/buld seem to indicate where Appalachian 
cultural values exist, West Virginia extension agents, 
through programming experience, grow in sensitivity to 
them and give them greater consideration ijj educational • 
programming. Conversely, where they do not exist, neither 
program experience or age will contribute to heightened 
sensitivity. 

Cultural values which tend to be more d^istinctly 
Appalachian as; indicated by a comparison of the sensi- 
tivity of West Virginia and North Dakota agents are: 
fromvthe Indivj dualism cluster, Personaiisra 77, 9% (W. Va.^ 
■vs. h7.T,o (Uor'cYi Dakota) and Modesty 59.6% (\L Va.) vs. 
'jO;0% (Hortli Dakota); from the Familism cluster^ Nelghbor- 
linesr. 52.2)1 (V/. Va.) vs. 37.3:' (Norch Dakota) and Love^ 
of Home Plactv 80.9?.' vs. 7U.0% (North Dakota), as well as 
Religion -^€.0% (W. Va.) vs. V/ .7% (North Dakota). 

Cultural values v.'hich tend to be more distinctly 
AppalacJiian va indlc?.tted by o comparison of the sensi- 
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tivity of vrofit Virginia and New Jersey agents are: from 
the IndjClduallsm cluster, in addition to Pei'sohalism 
77.9?^5 (V^ Va.) vs. h6.2% (ne\} Jersey), and Modesty 59. 6?<5 
(V/. Va.) vs. 26.9^ (New Jersey) as was^ the case with 
North Dakota agents, Sense of Humor 71*3% (W. Va.) vs. 

(Nov,' Jersey) shows, up. Prom Lhe Familism cluster, 
in addition to Neighborliness 52.2?5 (V//. Va. ) vs. he.1% 
(New Jersey) as V'/as tlie case vath North Dakota, Familism 
6l.O)o (\;. Va.) vs. 30.8% (New Jersey) emerges and re- 
places Love of Home Place v/hlch show very li ttle dif- 
ference. Traditionalism 66.?.% (W. Va. ) vs. 28.29^ (New 
Jersey) shows up strongly Instead of Religion which shows 
little difference. 

Values showing distinct differences between North 
Dakota and New Jersey include: Sense of Humor 72.9% 
(North Dakota) vs. 56. h% (Now Jersey), Traditionalism 
60.h%> (Norbh Dakota) vs. 28.2'/3 (New Jersey), and Familism 
6'j.6% (North Dafcota) vs. 30.8% (Uq^ Jersey), ^heso dif- 
ferences may bc' accounted for in reflecting varXations 
in rui^al and urban society. 

On a comparative basis, the data indicate the 
culim-al values P(3rsonalism and Modesty from the Indi- 
vidualism cluytor, and Neighborliness from the Familism 
cluster emerge as,- those most apt to be distinctly Appa- 
lacliian, while of Humar, Familismj Love of Home 

Place, Traditionalisia, and Religion are partially dis- 
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tincti.ve of tho region froii; .stcifes that arc predominately 
rural or urban in nature.. 

As indicato'i previously the heterog«;noous nature 
of \7Gst Vlr^^inla and tho- Appalachian region with its 
cultural variability makes clear cut empirical idohtifi- , 
cation of a "distinctive Appalachian culture in total 
extremely difficult.^ The extent to v/hich the cultural 
underlay pqrmeates daily activitieo varies v/idely through- 
out the region. A prime e2<amplc of the cultural vari- 
ability is shov/n in TfeW.e ? where tho response pattern 
of. agents in the Becklcy Area of V/ost Virginia are c dm- « 
Ijared to those of 'the Morgantovm Area..,- • ■ '. 



) TABLE 7 ■ • ' 

ENDORSEMENT OF APPALACHIAN CULTURAL VALUES' ~ 
^MONG MORGANTOVm AREA AND BECKLEY AREA 
AGENTS AS MEASURED BY SITUATIONAL ■ 
STATEIffiNTS AND ATTITUDINAL SCALE' ' 



c 


Beckley Area 
. , ^ (N-21) 

iiigh Low 

— ■■»...._ 


Morgantbv/n Area 
High , Lov; 




i 


















Atui tudinal^ ' 












'66.7 


33. 




33.3 



_ Tho Baokloy Area is compq«ed of eight" cowitles (Fayette,^ 
Greoiibr-icr , McDowa 1 1 , Mercer , Monroe , ■ Ral ei gh^L-Summer s , 
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and V/yomiVig) - in tho aouthorr] part of the state v/hich lie 
in the central ro^jiwi o.f Appalachia. The Morgantown Area 
.is coiDpOfiod of eleven countier. (Brooke, Doddridge, Han- 
cock, Harrison, Marion, Marshall, Monongalia, Ohio, 
Preston, "Tayloi', and V^eti'.el) in the northernmost part of 
the state v/hich lie in the northern region of Appalachia., 
Population in those counties concentrated in the. highly 
industralized iMonongalia and Ohio river valj^eys tributary 
to Pittsbur^^h. ' 

The reoponso pattern of V/est Vir^jinia agents in 
the 13ockley area, 'j7.'\%y more closely approximate that of 

the total West y:ir(;biia response, ^j3.^{y while^ tlie^ re^ 

sponse pattern of V/oat Vir/.j;inia a^c^nts in the Morgantown 
area, 37»5?'), more closely approximates the response pat-- 
torn of agents in North Dakota, 39. ^'/o, and Now Jersey, 
32.1%. It js precisely this degree of intrastate cul-r 
tiiral vai\labii i ty thot^/Jeads to rnisunderstantJanf; of the 
nature of Appalachia and increases the difficulty of 
educa t ional progra;n!ai ng, 

Tiie attituduial settle sliov/od little diffex^once 
in the endoi'srH^cnt of Appa! acliifin cul tural values between 
V/ost Virtilnia, North Dakota, and New Jersey. It would 
ap]>ear that on the Uiooretlcal lovel, as measured by the 
attltudlnal scale, tha values of Personal ism , Sense *of 
Humor, Nej r>;hbo}\l iuess, Modes ty, and Familism are uni-- 
vorsally endorsed. Greater seiuvitivity was shov/i\ by 
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V^csl Virginia a{sevitij than Norbli Dakota and Nov; Jersey 
agents to Traditional i.-sm and Love of Home Place. Greater 
aenoitivity v/as a'J so noted by West Virginia and North ■ 
Dakota agont.'j to Individualism and Religion as opposed 
to Nov; Jersey. . , , 

While V/est Virginia agents v/ero consistent in 
their endorsement of App .lachian vfjluos in response to 
both the a:ttitudjnal scale and the behavioral statem^ts, 
loss consistency was n9,^ed in North Dakota and 'Nev; Jersey. 
This would indicate thatC i-esponsos on the attitudinal 
scale reflect the socially accepted opcpectations v;hile 
the. situational^ st^^ more nearl^^ reflect the be- 

havior of the agenbs v;here it has been a part of the 
agents J orpiDrience . " . 

In ^^umrnary, compari son of the data measuring the 
sbn.sitiv.lty of oxtonsion agents in West Virginia, North, 
Dakota, and Nev; Jor.sey to the cultural values embodied 
in the prof osrfional behavioral .situation instrument tend 
to support the second hypotliosis* 

The caUural valuar. of tlie Individualism cluster, 
Icrsonalisni oncl Modesty,' and Ncighborliness from the 
i^'anilMsm cVur^ter appear to bo the most distinctively 
Appalachian, v/hi I e ^knise of Humor from the Individualism 
c:!u.;tcr^, Kamilism arul hovo of Home Place from the Familism 
cluster, to/,^0 ther v;i th Ti'acli tlonalism an<f Religion, show 
■up to bo somov/bat Jess distinctively Appalacliian . 
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Tho data also .indicate the degree of cultural 
variability as measured by responses to the situational 
statements within ^\fest Virginia tends to be as great as 
betv/cen V/est Virginia and the non-Appalachian states of 
North Dakota and New Jersey. 

Response to cultural values as measured by the 

attitudinal scale indicates little difference between 

s ' . . . 

Meat Virginia, North Dakota,^ axid New Jersey agents 

The level of professional performance of West 

Virginia extension agents are measured by the total score 

received on the /^f^ent Ranking Guide as judged by the 

respective Area Division Leaders. Agents receiving an 
»\ • ' ■ ■ ■ 

^ accumulated score of 70 or above were classified as. the 

more effective group -v/hile* agents scoring 56 or 

below {2^.8%) y/ere clasclfied as the less effective 

group. ^ The /x^emaining portion (30. 8j5) of agents scored 

in the middle or median groupie ; 

Only v;hen the data was divided into age groups, | 

closely correlated with tenure, do we find a significant | 

relationship between effectiveness and endorsement of 

cultural values among V/est Virginia agents. Table 8 (see 

next page) indicates the extent of relationship between 

n/jfi of agentr. and orfcctivonoas of performance. Younger 

agonks (under years of age) v/crc ranked evenly 505o in 

, the less effective group and 50?o in the more effective 

group. As age increases, the proportion of agents ranked 
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TABLE 8 

\ ■ . >, ■ ■ • 

PERFOW-UNCE EFFECTIVENESS OF VffiST VIRGINIA ' AGENTS 

BY AGE 



' Age 

Under 25 years 
(N-10) 

26 - 35 
(N-26) 

36 - 45 
(N-23) 

'»6 and over 
(N^23) 



Eff ectivcnGss 



Less 



50. 0?^ 

30.5 
10.4 



More 
N---59 



50.0?$ 
57.7 
69.5 
02.6 



in the more effective group tends to increaae and the pro- 
portion in the lefis effective group tends to decrease. 
Older agents (46 years and over) have the highest propor- 
tion, 02. 6?^, ranked in the more effective porformancc 
group and the smallest proportion, m.h%, ranked in the 
leas effective performance group. 

V/hon the added factor of prof ess;i onal experience 
as' indicafed by tenure or years of service, Table 9, is . 
taken into consideration, an iinoor Lant ^pattern begins to 
oXierge. The -datrH indicate; the existence of substantJal . 
inLerrelationships between age, tenure, and effectiveness 
of pr^ofe.sslonal performance. Fi'oin all indications older, 
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more Gxporj.oncud agenta tond ;lo bo the most of.fective 
eduoationeil prograinniGi's. * . . , " 

Looking at just the older and youiiger age groups 
a rolciUonship botv/oon offoctivGness.and cultural value.'}, 
bogiiu^ to emerge/ Substance to .this finding is* provided ' 
in Table 10 where the older, more experienced^ more 
effective a-gents are compared to the younger, less expe- 
rienced, less effective agents in terms of sensitivity* to 
the cultural values embodied in the professional behavior 
situations and accumulated score on the Appalachian 
values on the attitudinal scale. 



■ • . , TABLE 10 

E5TO0RSEMENT OF APPALACHIAN CULTURAL VALUES AMONG 
WKST VIRGINIA AGENTS BY EFFECTIVENESS AND 
AGE GROUP AS M15ASURE]) BY THE SITUATIONAL 
STATEMNTS AND ATTITUDINAL SCALE 



Correct response?.'; 
to situational 
sta lemonts 

Accfurnulated score 
on attituduial 
seal e (Aj^ipala- 
chian vo hio.;) 



Age - Effectiveness * 
Under 25 Years - Over ^5 Years 
\ (N-31) , (N-34) 

High * Low High Low 

V- ^ : 



50.1. 



/a. 9 



70.5 



29. :5 

/ 



A total oC of the older, more oxijerlencod , more cf- 
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.fective a^.^ontG t^espondod correctly to eleven or more of 
the professional behavioral statements, compared to 
A8.4% of tho youfvger, loss experienced, less effective 
agents. Likev^iso, 70.5% of tho older, more effective 
agents scored 34 or above on the attitudinal scale 
measuring endoraemont of Appalachian cultural values 
compared to 50.1?^ for the younger, less effective agents. 
Tho data thus appear to give support to hypothesis three 
that more effective agents tend to show greater sensi- 
tivity and give more consideration to Appalachian cul- 
tural values in educational programming. 

'Appalachian cultural values v/hich tend to receive 
greater. consideration on the part of older, more effective 
agents in extension prograiiuning than by younger, less 
effective agents are: (l) From the individualism cluster, 
Sense of Hurnor 'f9.h% vs. h8.3%, Modesty 67.6%j^. 31.6%, 
I'ersonalism 82. h% vs. 7A.'2?'o, and Individualism h2.h% vs. 
29.0%; (2) Fr'om the Familism cluster, Familism 62.5?5 vs. 

Lovo of Home Place 93.'^% v.y. 82.8?^, and Neighbor- 
liness vs. 80.6%;^ and (3) Religion h7.1% vs. 33.3%. 

In summary, the data appear to indicate a sub- 
sl.antial degree of rola tionshj p betv/een agents' age, 
tenure, and effectiveness of performance in V/est Virginia.' 
Ol.der, m6re c-xpor j oncod agents tend to be more effective 
in profossiorial pGrforfiiance thnn younger agents with loss 
OAperionce. Older, more experienced, more effective ' 
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af^enba tend to bo jiioi^o scmriltive and give greater con- 
Bideration to Ai^palachifui cultui^al values in extension 
educational programming, . Appalachian cultural values 
receiving more consideration from older, more experienced, 
more effective extension agents v^erc: from the Indi-- 
vidualism cluster, Personalism, Individualism, Modesty, 
and Sense of Humor; from the Pamilism cluster, Familism, 
Nelghborliness, and Love of Home Place; and Religion. 



CHAPTER V 

IMPLICATIONS 

Implica tions for Training 
In vie-v of the findings of the research indicating 
the continuing existence of an Appalachian subculture in 
varying degrees throughout V/est Virginia and the associa- 
tion among age, tenure, and ef f Qctiveness of extension 
agents' performance and sensitivity to Appalachian cul- 
tural value*, sev^rajL implications for training of educa- 
tional progra^iiiers ^become apparent. It is to be under- 
stood, however f that alternate interpretations of the 
data could load to implications other than those presented 
here. 

Prom tlie position of this researcher, it appears 
as though the process of education for native Appalachians 
tends to change their value pattern in the direction of 
mainstream society, dosenoitiiij ng them on the rational 
level to their native subculture. Over a period of years, 
e>;porlcnco in educational progrataming in , Apphlachia tends 
to re >s tore a sensitivity to the cultural values on a 
runcUoxUil pro/^^;ra]aM.ln[^^; lovel. By appropriate training 
i t in beVi.oveci the .prooo;,;n oX rorien-iitizing to Appalachian 
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cultural value^-^ and t?ieir influcmco in educational pro- 
gramming could approoiably enhance the ef f cctj.vonerjs of 
agent pevrf ormance in a shortor poriod^ of time, 

i ... 

- 1. An understanding and recognition of . the •cul- 

•i ■ 

tural values of cl lent eld^ of educational programmers is 
to be seen as one aspect o^^ educational process* 

Sensitivity to the value patterns held by local people 
is foundational to acceptance and to the' development of 
relationships necessary toi provide a bridge for education* 
Training designed to fit educational programs into the 
cultural context of the recipients is seen as ne;cessary 
for effective educational programming. 

2* Training in the identification and under- 
standing of the subculture-— its heterogeneous character 
and variation throughout the Wtate and the transitional 
nature of a subculture and varying degrees in the extent 
of adjustment under the pressure of a dominant mainstream 
culture v/ith consequent biculti^iral adjustments 'and pat- I 
terns of living on the part of ^native rosidents* 

3. DGvelux)ment of: (i) a healthy respect and 
'appreciation of Appalachian cultural values, eliminating 
iany tendency tov/ard a condescending or patroni?:ing atti»- 
tudo; (b) understanding of tho Adjustments that Appala- 
chlriit rosidonli:. aro undergoi ng and v;hy they resist gj ving 
up their old v/ays; (c) , ij^slglit into v/hat Appalachian cul-- 
turo may have to contribute to inalnstream society. 



Trnj.ni.ng of tlils type has implications beyond , 
•the cooporatj.v^e oxtenr-n.on servlctJ, embracing the employooa 
of private and pubJ j.c agencies involved, in educational 
and developmental activities in \Iev,t Virginia, as well^as 
in-rnxgrants' v/ho choose to live and v/ork in this rural 

state. Further, tVic introduction of cultural training 

of this nature in the undergraduate curriculum of higher 
education institutions preparing, educators and other 
profassional persoiinel to worl' in the state v^ould seem 
desirable. ' 

Consideration of cultural factors in the recruit-- 
ment and assignment of personnel in the varying cultural 
situations to be found across the 'state v/ould appear 
relevant. 

Implications for Further Research 
In addition to replication and ref inenent 6f this 
research, findings of this and other research point up 
the need for additional study, to broaden understanding of 
/ippalachian culture cis it exists todaj'-. Further research 
is Indicated in the follov/ing areas: 

1. The process of cultural change to enlarge 
under rA-.om]in[; of (a) v/hich Appalachian cultural values 
wo most resistant to cliangc and why, (b) Uiose cultural 
vilues least resistant, and (c) the time period and cir- 
cumstances most conducive l.o change. 
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Placci- of roftidoncci durlctg olomcntM^' and high school yeors: 



• ; V:"' ^'•vV v> - • v-^ . v^^"'■"^-- 
^ Follpuvlng l<i a liRt of^ povsox^al, ^^^^^^ How Important do * 
you think on^^^ suci:esshtl fuoctiontng an extension agent? 



t)ug^ bla^ oaeh chatteicVcrlstlc listed^ 



Very Mod^rfltoJ^y . Somewhat . K'ot . 
Ii'^portaitt Imp o 1 1 an t I mp or t ai\ b Imp o r t ^ivl ' 



o. 



• Vciry • 
Unimportant 



^ V /i?i!£l^S_lVK"* - assert 1 vc , pushy- 



a. 



b. 



d. 



2. SJ^jF ^SJURKJ) - seii confident, bellovos in own ablH,ty 

■ ■ • . «... , . - ■ ^ ■ . ■ ^ ■ ■ 

b* ti. , d» 



- anticipates; looks sjto the future 



a. 



b. 



d. 



Nl::tG»BORLY - takes titne to be friendly 

. - ' ' . " . .a» " " i'i b. ■ ' ■ ' c. 



d. 



e. 



5. indhpknd; 



self rel Ian t , riesource f u I , s tands on omx two f ee t . 



a. 



b. 



d. 



y 6, -RUfJOIOUS "has a worklno faith 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



M5.X^l!i?^ UKK/- mkos every minute count, hiRhly efficient 



a. 



b. 



8. , KODFSt - Ajopro|;cnt Ions, nnaseuining,, not puphy. 



dw 



d. 



e. 



ERIC 



b. 



'4/ 



c. 



V ■ 'Nil. KYSTj^tAtrC ^ oroiorlyti )[iQtfiir^$ . tasks lii a prescclbod y^y 



' 10- TA^tty QStlBSTEP ~ jsltojxj. t*UticK\sWi5>s to famllv and kin' 



6. 



12* 



13, 



15. 



caMPKltYlVE - likes U> 



/ b% ^ ' Ci ; . ^ ■ ■ d» 

Xy^K^fT spoabs ec^^^lJy » artlculAttts veil 



16 . ryrg^SON ORmaKI) - volutloiisblpp \^ltU ptioplct are. iftbt^t linpor^:ant 

' b% c* • 



ytfi'^tK YltlH - stroi\a attraction to :p\o<:o: \?heio boro^ 



b. 



^'V ^iL^!Mi2^ ^ fm\ctip>\s v^oll in bureaucrattc system 



ivERIC 



s5 ' 



PART II 



tnatrac5tion« , ♦ ' * , , 

. 60 (ho ToUowlni* pn?;c,8 aro flltviatlonal statemonta rofloctlnp oxto,nslonj 
: QHpotl on c;es. O vcirylny olrcitmstnncoftj dxtcmsloiv progi^mn^^ been 
fouu^to^t^?^^^ way^S dopcMuUng 'upon tlio oltuatloix. Plo^xao 

vTf^afl each Stat (uiuHM ortcfr check ( ) thct answer vhlch host rofloctstho nation 
* you would l:akOt ■ ,^ -* . " . 

Re' ouro to clicck oi\ly one blank followlri^ atatetnant* Plo»8o f(^ol 

fruo to coftiment,, • ^ , ' . . 



1. You havo boon rovlcWjlng proopocA job appllGauts foic a ptoarani aide 
to work in a coiTinumlly An your county uli^ro the.vo iu a f anally with 
substantial Ipf luoucci^,. All tblii^s^ beiilB drtual, would you cbntildor ' 
it advahtap,eous to, orif^loy a lueftibcr "of tlds^^^f^ , 



No 



Cofnment J 



You knowym o).doily c<^uf)lo, wit^\out any ciqeo ijolattvoBi who havo boen 
sclt auppottins ovor the vcata< . Rcscauso of aUfOxtcndcd lllneoa and 
llmllcd Incorao, they, aro uiiablb to care tor th^D\oolvCv9 and arc In nead 
of nsyiatv'inco. What would j^pli probably do? cjieck onl)r £iU!^ .i^^^ ' 
Attcinpt'^to pro>/idq tanco myaolf 



^1^^"^^ '^l^^ mat tor with friends and uQlghbors of tho couple sW^^.'i^^'i^ 



C, 

' Cop^mentt 



NottCy tho Dbpaj*ttnor^ - 




ilil 




iiiiiiHip^ 







Voo luwci been l?yi\v, to ^ovolotw tclotloiishi/va \*.(tu low indoine kWi^ 
in a povorty community. Dating a porlodlji'vi^it to the cwamuhic^' p 
the Uortcnakovs has InsUV.ed von stay for/lunci. It's' a warj!}. do^ onij 

\ I ; 

uro ft in'obl6w. Yon ate scheduled for an af^ofnoon raeotiivg .<ijid 6'tayl 
fof. tunch will stvaln your 8chodal;oT- What (uil you'probabiy do? i^sK,., 



Stay for lufich 



I^xcii&e youtsolf- 



A dato vas sdt scvetnl weeks eatlior fo;c a" corapiunltyiwlde.raeeting end 
you have artanfjod for a ptofe>s^ from' the School of Creative Arts as 
a tcsourcd person. This is'tho fhrW tine, ylb've been successful li^ 
obtaining his set^lees. You have l^ar^ed ih^eo days before the ineo^ln 



that it is ly conflict with cowwunlty wide sre^ii^i^us services held ^- 
nualiy at this tiTO6» Wiaii' would yoiy^rohXYy^ do? 



Reschedule yout mefe^lng 



iiii 



* — —Contact t\\^ chuych loadbr$ xiud afekith^ to meet wltli yotfH 



CoiniuGntt 



A county extension organiz'atlon, is \ reorganizing and a nonlnati'ng .com,- 



i't<tt<jo has .come up with a competent Vato of offlce're. . However, 'wJien.: 
the ohninnan' contacted the indivlduals\ only one Wepted. Mould you ! 
-^..1. Cour^sei^tho comatttee chairman \to aqcepf the refusals and^v ' 



llSltjliiiiiiPi^ : 



PpiB 




/■ It- 



you ^H>u<:o(>H^h\o^l\ l*hol^^ j^^J^xUuxi '<>\\>u UiouRh you know thoy noCi<l 



^ Acoo\H. Uio vohV^labVo^ only nttot lnBlat^i>co 



you vj^iSvxw^ you vow Ux^yout offUo, ^ Yovif vox^ ipad lu^^ 
tho |>olht ibift ^>vmUlco ttoc^^umo longov pvAoticnVvyDo you think 

^ • \ ' \ - . - \ ■- - : r^>> 1'- ■ " 7--.. " 

r|'?S V ^ ^* VOVlvL M ;^«L^|^acopl n \xv<\nt Lcto . io cloao y^vus tioov Jl\(\y^ cUouk« , 

Ki^! 77 - ^ "elu^d^x^VtU yc^^^^^ to "ioft yc^vu ' - :/7; 7„ ' . 



atilitiiiii^^ 



misiiiiii 




fou d,o m>i kiicivr a#Im\1 .lixfuiwm ion nlvoy luwo on yonv brtokftrouftO* • Do * 



\MVv!oMtl<»l« ov<;iv t\M\i>M ^Iji^y UnvtHv'l to^notAl;o$l lU 



No 



r * ' ^ V" >\i>M\;oj^JtP»yos'', 'rjmKM'ho ro,)k>winj\ lu onUH^jof- IwtiovlAiwo in vopwn* ' 

' • . • • — ' . A^"'' ' ' • • " - / 

\ / ^ I'^^^^o buckiwound , ^ . . 

' * ■ ■ > ■ • • - ■ • . '. 

10. Yon «vo \^ovUln8 \Hih rt loy conmllUm Ui/iC A« v^sPiHtnflUilo for iho •phywlcttl ; . ; 
i, . - «it"rm>nVi)uuits fot ihu fionnty Falv.\ Ouo inowbor Ifl n v&tom\ «tovy toUcr. 

lolvhoni Uio c^ivi^*' vofiii6m\a.yli"li ammX .intovast', ' Slnoo you )»«\vo n' iim'UoO ' 



m,H>uiii oC.tlwo to opond with Urn BnHijv nnd- thovo U m^\\ to bo dono, \\\U\ 
An iUHtuvMna.nmt vmiwocluctlvo ou. lint Un yoM.nro c.oacomi^, ' h\ oinlet to 
oxpcaiio wuoHnBH, v'onlrt you fool ll riiHu;oinM«tQ Vo tolU \Ht\\ Uiln rumhoc 




. ERJ 











, ; ■ > r 
































II nil' '1 ir-'' I"- 









v./ ,■, . 



\ ^n>jo^^i^ juVxl itoAltU Tor Uov oHtu, Iho f.(\n\iry .U hoV but 

{Unco uvc\ (uvoh'oa (\\ a lioijol»\v\ iU\vi>i(i\i>mwV; VJ'oJ<>*it h)V \>l^tH'ly . 

you Tovoiy ■ . ' , ♦ , ; . . 

.u., nvnuuuMnont rt to movo hov. luto Uu\ luiaMl\\(^ c^uvolopiiu^l 

• '^v« HaHo'.iiuvu mwu^trio \«o)<»..l» t>n lior tint ly mul lot \m uiixy 

. » • . r ^ ' • " ' 

. vUoVo alio i» uuMl her liojjllU Itu'ccH hut Inlu ftomoonon cnv'0« 

OomuMxi'U * ;• . * . . . ■ ' ' ' . 

■ -'■ ■ -• " ■ \ "'.. - ■■■ ■ .■>'» . ' ' ..- ' ' ■ 

You nvo otlcmUuH youi* Tlrnt, (lm\i\ty AcUluvcwfent: ,m\y m\ «v W m\\\{ i \ ' 

ri|UMik(ji>«v UhUsh of 'foUuwlufl wouUI .you epuoiaov live .wont iwnuvtflut 
, . way lo Jiygoino ncquotuUul wUlt tUu WvmtyUvvftrtnljiflVlouV - 



U,. Ju nhnvno-bf n bftYitim^l for ft cowmui^iy mulnood npinoon« 



"V 













iiiiiii 



mmmm 




fERJC 



oln.i\iivtt /, 



U». Voa hftvo l)oiM>ipoa,a ivuuk fwru :iow (ntuwo uUlovly couplo wUo-hftvu ' 
I'lUftiv, Uj^mviHxl'ut-hlnH l.ho ivuttki tthnl wouW you iiYbimb^ty. tip? 



Ivr.AVni luwft boon iuvltoil lo iti^PnU .la-'n J'nvoonounty flffnivi 'i1>^^ ' 
WW hKUdniiti ,you^\>iwV 1)0 ItovBoCUnn yoirflpuflU iti/Mtn flV^^^ 




111 (\ lion\o<oi\ilnR novvlfu lo wiiU>ir|H«op).(» i\Murn il\vo\tRUoat tl\« ' 

i>l)iiv«lirtM whoru llii^y ik>\; too Wo. Uowiwari/ho liftw ml with mm voHlnt- 

- ^ . • ... 

nuoo, Biiuw you w(>d< oluntMy wUh o.oimmmUy lonitorn, h<\ \m\ nouaUU-youjJ 

l'(H\all^l• Would you imdournno \\lm _ ^ 
.„ 'I'o coiillniio hlH offovlo . . " 



You have m-rnncu^T fov AtUill' IMuontlou olniioefl In ri vui-hI oowurtity 'ot * 
Llio ronuoftt of n-l()^i\3. tfoliool jn'inolpnl,'- You hflvo Bpent woi'o U«io " 
y(5u ivliimifrtt uiTonglua.noi!ipeLottt,..vofiour(iy0 fot 6|io olftuHoB, * Which o{ 
Lhfl lloVlnwlurt wouhl y.ou co|).r>lt!uv' tho {3aiitj,«no«Uvo inethcul of flOUlna 
poDMo to fttuntl. ; llyaK .941^ to< . ' . . 

1. fioml fjyinvj homo .wUh pliiadim Urn ndhool, . ' 

'.1...,. Hftly cfft lhfl pvlnotpal wlio oantrtotoa you. r 



mum 




..jsearoh. and Dovolopmont at Wfest Virliriia /University. 
Tho pufposo of the study is to d^tdj^n'ino' tho oxt^nt to 
' wlxich offaotive adxxcational prdftmwaini ifejinflu^ho^d by 
csUural values and the irapliocitions OT th|se findings 
for ti^'aini^'ig programs ♦ ■ .m- 



ferenoes. ' Hanoo,' the seie6t|ori o| )^<Sri^V^3Dakota^as a 
primamyrural, nbiji^Apji^Sbhian state for dur rese&S^oH^^V 1^- 

. • , 1 WisKi%-w6re possme for me to" aWiniS^er the •■^"^^ 
, ouestionnaire with y6u\as I ^Md' with extension agents ih.t ^ ■ ■ ' - 
West Virginia, hut, of course,' this is tiof poss^ble^i ■ , • • -Hj 
Therefore , v^> w^iuld like for you" io eqm|ilete the (fuestion^ • ^ , 
. . naiire J answering eaoh questioh 6;s if ybUi^^W f 6Md ; \-; >' 

the situ'^tipn desoribed in your PTes6tii; \i obi ' Shffitr We ^- . "cv 



the sii^atipn desoribed in your pres^i^t'^obi ShWd^)fte ^ ■ ^. 
situation' seem imr^«)ilistib ih IWorth DMot^, pl^as^ anw#' . - • 
the question. hypoth^tic^lly i^orh your€r^t6nt\l6b oHlKt^-.;? 



-tion-c7-Plaai^-d^>:-*kOt-4leSu^ 
or peers before oompletl^ the -^ues^iijVina^ 



r - with-^lr 
l^Iiart r atd^wJipSH^ • of th%^ 




